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HE SKILL, PRUDENCE and INTEGRITY 
of British bankers and the almost 
inexhaustible resources of British 

banks form the basis of. Great Britain’s financial 
supremacy. 

It is now possible through the Trust of Bank 
Shares to make investments, even of moderate 
sums, spread over the shares of forty leading banks 
and discount companies of the Empire. The in- 
vestor is free from personal liability in respect of 
uncalled capital BANK-UNITS may be pur- 
chased through any Stockbroker or Bank. The 
estimated gross yield at current prices and based 
on cash dividends is approximately 4 per cent. 
Price of Units, 16th June, 1937 - - - 20s. Od. 


TRUST 
of BANK 
SHARES 


TRUSTEES 
EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
BANKERS 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED * THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 
MANAGERS 
TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 
Directors: 
The Right Hon. C. A. McCURDY, K.C. (Chairman), pirector, 
EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
J. H. BATTY, Esq., pirector, ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
Sic B. E. HALSEY BIRCHAM (formerly Halsey), G.C.V.O., peputy 
CHAIRMAN, EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY ; DIRECTOR, BRITISH 
LAW INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
ALLAN E. MESSER, Esq., pirECTOR, BRITISH LAW INSURANCE 
CO., LTD. } EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
R. W. SHARPLES, Esq. O.B.E., prrecToR, GUARDIAN ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
GEORGE FABER, Esq., O.B.E., M.C., (Managing Director) 





Booklets giving full particulars may be obtained from any Stockbroker or Bank 
or from the Managers at the following address; 


30 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


Telephone: Mansion House 5467 


The range of investments permitted by the Trust 
Deed comprises the stocks and shares of the com- 
panies listed below. The composition of the Trust 
Fund on 3rd June, 1937, is also given and 
shows the percentage of the total value of the 
Trust Fund represented by each holding. 
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, of Fund 
Home Banks <= 36.50 
BANK OF ENGLAND STOCK... 4.99 
BANK OF SCOTLAND STOCK 1.77 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED “B” = 3.87 
DISTRICT BANK LIMITED “ A” -70 
DISTRICT BANK LIMITED “Cc” 2.53 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED “ A” 255 
MARTINS BANK LIMITED £29 1.18 
MARTINS BANK LIMITED £1 f-p. 1.96 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED £ 12 2.02 
MIDLAND BANK LTD, £2 108. f.p 3.04 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, £1 f. P 67 
NAT. PROVINCIAL BANK LTD, £25 = .05 
NAT. PROVINCIAL BANK LTD, £20 1.89 
NAT. PROVINCIAL BANK LTD, £5 1.30 
ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND STOCK 4.09 
UNION BK. OF SCOTLAND LTD “SA” .Q7 
UNION BK. OF SCOTLAND LTD “8B” .03 
WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, £4 2.88 
Discount Qgmpanies 749 
ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT CO., LTD 2.30 
.NATIONAL DISCOUNT CO.,LTD ‘B’ 1.81 
UNION DIS. CO. OF LONDON LTD. 3.38 
Dominion & Colonial Banks 56.01 
ANGLO-PALESTINE BK. LTD. 4} PREF. .§9 
ANGLO-PALESTINE BANK LTD “SA”” 1.25 
BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 1.24 
BANK OF BRITISH W. AFRICA LTD 1.24 
BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH 

AMERICA LIMITED 2.72 
BANK OF MONTREAL 3.21 
BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 1.64 
BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 1.52 
BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 3.60 
BARCLAYS BANK (D.C. & 0.) “A” 1.24 
THE CANADIAN BK. OF COMMERCE 391 
CHARTERED BK. OF INDIA, A. & C. 1.60 
THE DOMINION BANK SI090 3.58 
EASTERN BANK LIMITED, £10 2.62 
ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & AUSTRALIAN 

BANK LIMITED 17 
H.AMBROS BANK LIMITED, £10 -73 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING 

CORPORATION 80 
IMPERIAL BANK OF IRAN 1.19 
MERC. BK. OF INDIA LTD, £25 -33 
MERC. BK. OF INDIA LTD, £5 I 54 
THE NATIONAL BANK LTD, £5 40 
NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRA- 

LASIA LIMITED, £8 2 
NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRA- 

LASIA LIMITED, £10 f.p. .O4 
NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT I.4 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LTD. 1.13 
NAT. BK. OF NEW ZEALAND LTD 1.74 
ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 2.9) 
STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH 

AFRICA LIMITED 1.93 
UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIALTD. 414 
TRUSTEE SECURITIES (Excluding 

Bank of England 5.63 
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application to Box 
113/14, Euthymol, 50, ) 
KENNETH, AGED SIX; MOTHERLESS. Father ck See Sacin 
after serving a term of imprisonment, disappeared. This 4 ? 
little boy was left with an aged grandfather who could W.1. 
not care for him. He is now one of our large family. 
5/- will keep him for one week. 
Any help gratefully received by the Secretary, ' 5 ae ee : . 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ILBAO, whose fall General Franco announced for 
Wednesday, was still holding out on Thursday morn- 
ing, but it appears impossible that resistance can be con- 
tinued much longer. The deciding factor is not man-power 
but material, and in that, notably heavy artillery and aero- 
planes, the insurgents have an overwhelming superiority— 
whence and when obtained can only be surmised. Bilbao, 
indeed, is practically without any air force at all, and the 
bombing of the city can only be met with ineffective replies 
from anti-aircraft guns; Madrid is incapable of sending 
support across 200 miles of enemy territory. That the 
fall of Bilbao will have far-reaching effects on the civil war 
is inevitable. It will not mean the end of the war ; according 
to Government spokesmen it will, on the contrary, greatly 
protract the campaign. That judgement, however, rests on 
the assumption that the Government will ultimately win, 
a conclusion for which there is no definite warrant today. 
With the Bilbao obstacle removed General Franco will be 
able to move considerable forces to the Madrid area. The 
fate of his next drive on the capital will play a larger part in 
determining the issue of the campaign than the drive on Bilbao. 
Meanwhile it is satisfactory that Germany and Italy should 
have resumed their places in both the Non-Intervention 
Committee and the naval patrol, after a fortnight’s absence 
as result of the ‘ Deutschland’ incident. It is as important 
as ever to prevent the flames in Spain from setting Europe 
on fire. 
* * * * 


M. Blum’s New Powers 

In crisis after crisis M. Blum has been on the verge of 
defeat and has survived because no one is willing to take 
the immense responsibility of breaking up the Popular 
Front. On Tuesday it was the Communists who decided 
to withdraw their support; but after an all-night sitting in 
the Chamber they changed their minds and M. Blum secured 


an unexpectedly large majority of 99. What advantage 
the Communists could gain by forcing a crisis is difficult 
to imagine ; but they are believed to think that M. Herriot 
would be a more enthusiastic supporter of the Franco-Soviet 
Pact than M. Blum. The Government has asked for 
authority until the end of this session to take measures by 
decree to protect the public finances, the currency, public 
credit and investments; this resort to the hated methods 
of M. Laval has been necessitated by the disastrous flight of 
French capital abroad and by the need to bridge the Budget 
deficit. There is no doubt that the flight of capital is, to 
some extent at least, an attempt by financial interests to drive 
M. Blum from office; certainly, if it succeeded, it would 
be regarded by the country as a victory for “‘ the 200 families ” 
over the Popular Front. M. Blum has still to face the 
Senate, where his proposals may be defeated; if they get 
through he will be able to proceed with his measures to 
prevent speculation and above all to increase, justifiably, 


direct taxation and frustrate tax evasion. 
x x * * 


Baron von Neurath’s Visit 

It is all to the good that the British Government should 
have invited Baron von Neurath to London and that he will 
spend two days next week in discussion with Mr. Eden. 
The discussion is the more likely to be profitable because 
Baron von Neurath appears to be once more in a position 
to speak authoritatively on Germany’s foreign policy; and 
to a certain extent the ground has been prepared by the 
conversations which Mr. Eden has had with Field-Marshal 
von Blomberg on his recent visit to London. The announce- 
ment of the visit explicitly mentions that the question of 
Spain will be discussed; the Four Power Agreement of 
last Sunday has enhanced the possibility of establishing a 
more efficient system of control, and an agreement on this 
subject is the essential preliminary to finding means to the 
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withdrawal of volunteers. Among other questions likely 
to be raised are the projected Western Pact, Germany’s 
policy in South-Eastern Europe and the colonial question. 
It is expected that Baron von Neurath will emphasise that 
a solution to these problems is only to be found if Great 
Britain will give to the Rome-Berlin understanding the same 
sympathy as Germany is willing to show to co-operation 
between London and Paris, and thus to restore the Four 
Power Pact which is the aim of her present policy. Such 
an attitude is full of difficulties, especially concerning Russia, 
but they will only be diminished by being understood ; and 
Mr. Eden has it in his power to make suggestions, especially 
economic, which should convince Baron von Neurath of 
Great Britain’s sympathy. 
* * * * 


The Indian Problem 


The latest announcement by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
President of the Indian National Congress, is as uncom- 
promising as such an utterance could well be. The chief 
purpose of the Congress, he repeats, is to abolish the new 
constitution, not to work it, a statement which goes far to 
justify Lord Zetland’s observation that those who express 
such views are in no strong position to complain of the 
British Government’s unconciliatory attitude. It is far 
from certain that Mr. Nehru’s views are those of the whole 
of Congress. There are good reasons for supposing that 
most of the elected members of the Provincial Assemblies 
are anxious to take office, and there is much to be said for 
giving them another opportunity of doing so. That would 
involve the summoning of the Legislatures in those provinces, 
or one of them, in which minority Ministries are in office. 
The Congress majority would at once defeat the Ministers 
on a division, and on the Ministry’s resignation the Congress 
leader would be invited to take office. The question is 
whether the discussions of the last three months have suffi- 
ciently assured co-operation between the Governor and 
Ministers to lead Congress to accept what they refused in 
April. That can only be proved by putting the matter to 
the test, and since the Legislatures must in any case be 
summoned in August to pass the provincial budgets there 
may be clear advantage in summoning them now, before a 
delay which has so far not been without its value becomes so 
protracted as to make for bitterness. 


* * * x 


Oslo and Free Trade 

The efforts of the Oslo Powers continue to shine like good 
deeds in a naughty world. Last week it was announced 
that the Netherlands Government had decided to extend to 
Great Britain and Germany the concessions given to Finland, 
Luxembourg, Belgium, Norway, Denmark and Sweden 
under the Convention signed at The Hague on May 28th; 
the concessions include the abolition of quotas on 65 com- 
modities in the tariff list. The decision is practical proof 
of the sincerity with which the Oslo Powers are carrying 
out their policy, not of securing economic advantages to 
themselves or of creating a closer economic bloc, but of 
gradually breaking down barriers to international trade. 
At Geneva this week the League of Nations Economic 
Committee, which is examining the effect on barriers to 
trade, expressed its approval of the Oslo policy and its hope 
that it would secure a response from other countries. Indeed 
the efforts of these States have secured almost universal 
approbation ; no country has approved more than Great 
Britain and no Government has done less in practice to 
encourage them. It has adopted precisely the same atti- 
tude to the gesture with which, last September, France 
reduced tariffs and increased quotas; and in Paris this 
week the French Minister of Commerce delivered a plain 
hint that without some such response the French Government, 
against its will, would be forced again into the paths of 
economic nationalism. 


The New N.D.G.- 


The National Defence Contribution tax in its new form js 
so immense an improvement on its generally (rather 
excessively) execrated predecessor that it is hard to knoy 
what the Treasury was thinking of when it drafted the 
version which Mr. Chamberlain had to lay before the House 
The explanation, no doubt, is that it was desired, ye 
properly, to tax the increased profits of armament firm; 
But it has become abundantly clear that it is impossible te 
tax those who ought to be taxed without penalising at leas, 
as many who ought not to be. The great merit of Sir John 
Simon’s proposals is that they affect all businesses (in two 
categories—limited companies paying 5% and _ private 
firms 4°,), equally; that since the tax is on profits, not 
the increase of profits, no new valuation beyond what appears 
in Income Tax returns is necessary; that profits below 
£12,000 a year are wholly or partially exempt; that the tax 
is levied for a period of five years and no more; that jts 
estimated yield is £25,000,000 in a full year. There will no 
doubt be some criticisms—ordinary shares will be hit 
while prior charges are unaffected—but Sir John Simon’; 
N.D.C. seems assured of a voyage as smooth as Mr. 
Chamberlain’s was tempestuous. The money has to be 
found, and this is as good a way as any—except a further 
small rise in Income Tax, which in the end is the fairest 
way of all. 

*x * * x 


Education and Examinations 


Although the details of the Government’s education policy 
do not satisfy everybody, its general tendency, as revealed 
in Monday’s debate on the Education Estimates, is distinctly 
healthy. Mr. Lindsay, so recently translated from the 
care of His Majesty’s Ships, showed himself completely 
at home with His Majesty’s Schools, and in a speech which 
won general applause was able to report progress in almost 
every department. As the large increase in the Estimates 
shows, the imperious demands of rearrmament have clearly 
not been allowed to curtail the claims of education. Two 
particularly encouraging developments are the decrease in 
the size of classes and the growth of the all-important nursery 
schools. Increasing stress is being laid on physical develop- 
ment, which is being fostered by many means, such as the 
provision of more playing-fields and gymnastic. equipment, 
free milk and meals, and medical and dental services. In 
the field of the mind rather than the body Mr. Lees-Smith 
raised two important points. He deciared that the exam- 
ination to decide whether a child should go on to a secondary 
school was creating a class distinction at the age of 11—but 
surely such a distinction is not one of class at all? His 
other protest against the tyranny of London Matriculation 
has great force; he demanded that it should be separated 
from the School Certificate and be treated as a university 
entrance examination pure and simple. How far the Board 
of Education could, as he suggested, make such a measure 
obligatory in grant-aided schools is questionable. But it 
may be hoped that the many keepers of the many doors 
to which a school-leaving examination is the pass-key will 
come to realise that “ London matric’ is not the only such 
examination, nor the best. 


- * * * 


The Busmen's Gains 


The concessions made to London busmen by the London 
Passenger Transport Board, and specified in the agreement 
concluded between the Board and the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union on Tuesday, amount to little more than 
what was offered to the men before the strike began, and 
nothing more than what was theirs for the asking immediately 
after the Court of Inquiry had made its report. The new 
agreement is a long and complicated document, establishing 
substantially better conditions of work than the old one which 
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expired in May. On the question of speeding up, the original 
cquse of the dispute, a more humane method of dealing with 
ievances is to be adopted. On the allied problems of 
meal-times, early morning work, and weekly rest-days, the 
d has also made valuable concessions. Moreover, 
money hitherto paid as bonuses to men who have been free 
fom accidents will now be consolidated in wages, though 
only after a six-months’ interval. A most important clause 
of the agreement provides that disputes over its interpretation 
shall be referred to a board of referees with an independent 
chairman. (Independent representatives could be profitably 
attached also to the body which is due to inquire into the 
health of the busmen—a matter outside the scope of this 
ment.) The settlement is a triumph for the good sense 

of Mr. Bevin and other Union officials. It remains to be 
seen whether the recalcitrant elements on the deposed Bus 
Committee will carry their opposition to the point of revolt, 


* x * *« 


Trouble in the Unions 


Some of the difficulties and complexity of trade union 
activity are revealed this week by the warnings issued to 
their members by two great unions, the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union and the General and Transport Workers’ 
Union. Each is directed against the dangers of so-called 
“ unofficial” leadership—in the one case of the Aircraft 
Shop Stewards’ National Council, in the other of the Central 
Bus Committee. The “‘ shop stewards” are credited with 
the intention of organising a strike among the aircraft 
workers ; the Central Bus Committee has just been relieved 
of its powers after carrying on a bus strike with the authority 
and support of the General and Transport Workers’ Union. 
And it is claimed by the Committee, which is officially 
represented’ on the Union Executive, that the agreement 
signed by Mr. Bevin has not had the busmen’s consent. 
It is unfortunate that, though Mr. Bevin has acted in the 
men’s best interests, there is sufficient reason in the Com- 
mittee’s complaint to give further impetus to its activities. 
It is certain that nothing could be worse for the busmen 
and their union than that the conflict should come to the 
point of a breakaway under the Committee’s leadership ; 
and that Mr. Bevin is right in calling for unity in the Union 
and confidence in its leadership. But it is also true that the 
Committee, for whatever reason, has a sufficient following 
among the men, and a sufficient status, to claim that they 
cannot be dismissed as ‘‘ unofficial ” agitators. 

* * * * 


Are Police Records Private ? 


Certain letters read by Mr. Justice Luxmoore last Friday, 
in the course of a judgement on an application for an injunc- 
tion restraining the publication of further letters of the same 
kind, suggests the need for a searching enquiry into the 
relations between the police force in Manchester and a 
private political body, the Economic League. The letters 
quoted by the Judge passed between two officials of the 
Economic League and contained such passages as the follow- 
ing: ‘I had the Manchester police in here yesterday and 
found them extremely helpful, and have now arranged to 
work in closest co-operation with them. Among other things 
they promised to give me as long as I like, to look over, 
their Communist industrial file in their office.” Sir Fairfax 
Luxmoore may be quite right in saying that he finds nothing 
here that can be construed as admission of a criminal offence, 
and the Economic League may be an admirable body, but the 
idea that police records—whether regarding Communists or 
Fascists, Conservatives or Socialists—may be handed over 
for inspection to a political, social or religious body is suffici- 
ently disturbing to make a full enquiry into the action of the 
police imperative. They may have a full and adequate 
explanation of their alleged attitude to give. If so there is all 
the more reason why in their own interest they should have 
an opportunity of giving it. 





The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s fledgelings continue to do well. On Monday it was the 
turn of Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, who after a period as Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty now has the more congenial task of 
representing the Board of Education in the House of Com- 
mons. Although he has considerable first-hand knowledge 
of his subject he speaks with an engaging modesty, as when 
he declared that those who had taken part in the work of 
the W.E.A. “ learned a good deal more than we ever taught.” 
Mr. Lees Smith and Sir Francis Acland, who led off for the 
respective Oppositions, had much to say about the tyranny 
of examinations. It was disturbing to hear of candidates 
before the Dental Board whose time had been so fully 
occupied in cramming that they could not remember the 
name of a single book, other than text-books, which they 
had read. From the back benches Mr. Cove had some 
strong comments to make concerning the 1,033 schools which 
were blacklisted twelve years ago and ‘which still remain in 
use. As an ex-teacher he speaks with authority on this 
subject but mars the effect by lashing himself into a state 
of excitement which the occasion does not always justify. 

x * * * 


Three days have been allotted to the Report Stage of tke 
Factories Bill. It is on occasions of this kind that the House 
of Commons most nearly resembles a Council of State. 
Speeches are short. Members contribute the result cf 
their own experience or observation. On matters of detail 
the Government can make concessions without loss of 
prestige, while their supporters are less conscious cf tke 
obligation to play for their side. All of which was illus- 
trated by the new clause in which Sir Samuel Hoare propcsed 
to enforce the provision of washing facilities in certain classes 
of factories. Speakers from every party joined in the 
demand that such accommodation should be obligatory in 
all factories, reserving power to the Home Secretary to 
grant exemption in special circumstances. It is not often 
that we hear Miss Ellen Wilkinson echoing the sentiments 
of Mr. Herbert Williams. Arnold Bennett wrote of the 
Clayhanger home—“ Godliness was child’s play in that 
house, compared to cleanliness.” Obviously several members 
could say the same of the factories in which they had once 
worked. Sir Samuel Hoare was wise to defer to the universal 
feeling and withdraw the clause with a promise to remodel 
it in the house of Lords. To describe this concession as 
“* retreat” or “ surrender,” as some Opposition papers have 
done, is both petty and meaningless ; if a Minister is never 
to bow to the wishes of the House Parliamentary Government 


becomes a farce. 
* x x a 


The most moving speech came from Mr. Banfield on a 
proposal to abolish night baking. He has been agitating 
for this reform for many years, and the most skilful advocate 
in the whole House could not have made a more effective 
appeal. No answer was attempted to his pnocin=i argu- 
ments and Sir Samuel Hoare was able to resist the proposed 
new clause only on the ground that a Committee of Inquiry 
under the chairmanship of Lord Alness was even now con- 
sidering the question. 

* x * *x 

National supporters are well satisfied with the results 
of the by-elections so far. Hillhead, North Bucks and 
Drake are an inauspicious beginning for the Labour Party’s 
great recruiting campaign. Only the Liberal Nationals 
are uneasy. At St. Ives they have to defend the one vacant 
seat which is likely to be lost to the Government. Their 
nominee was unexpectedly defeated at Greenock last year. 
A further reverse, in Mr. Runciman’s old constituency, 
would greatly weaken their claim for a more generous alloca- 
tion of constituencies. That they are dissatisfied with their 
existing quota is an open secret. Opposition Liberals refer 
scornfully to “‘ unrest among the galley-slaves.”’ 
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THE RUSSIAN MYSTERY 


HE execution of the eight Soviet generals in Moscow 
on Sunday defies rational explanation, though the 
sinister routine of arrest by secret police, secret cross- 
examination, public confession and execution is so 
familiar that it is rather the prominence of the victims 
than the methods invoked that creates astonishment. 
By now it is accepted that M. Stalin governs like an 
Asiatic despot, who strikes suddenly and swiftly where 
he will. Judicial forms are little more than a conveni- 
ence. No one who read with an impartial eye the verbatim 
reports of last year’s sensational political trials, in which 
Kameneff and Zinovieff, Radek and Pyatakov were in- 
volved, is convinced that the accused were guilty of all the 
crimes for which they were executed, or indeed that any 
crimes beyond the murder of Kirov had been committed. 
In this last case even less evidence is offered ; it is con- 
fined to the brief statement of Marshal Voroshilov that 
the eight generals had conspired with Germany and 
had betrayed military secrets. No attempt has been 
made to connect this conspiracy with the plot of the 
“parallel centre” or the activities of Trotsky, except 
to include the eight soldiers with the “ wreckers, Trotsky- 
ists, spies ” with whom the U.S.S.R. is said to -be 
riddled. 

As evidence Marsha! Voroshilov’s statement has little 
value and less probability—not, indeed, for the reason 
given by the German Press, that no German officer 
would think of conspiring with such men; the German 
General Staff would be only too giad of any information 
Marshal Tukhachevsky could provide—but it is unlikely 
that it would be provided. The eight generals were 
among the most trusted leaders of the Red Army ; its 
present strength and efficiency are largely due to them ; 
and their every interest was in the safety and security 
of the U.S.S.R.. They had everything to lose and 
nothing to gain by a conspiracy. The character and 
career of Marshal Tukhachevsky especially, who joined 
the Bolsheviks in the middle of the civil war, who de- 
feated Denikin, drove the Poles back to the very walls 
of Warsaw, and afterwards played a brilliant part in 
building up the Red Army, make the charge of conspiracy 
with Germany hardly credible. 


It is necessary to realise, however, that the alternative 
explanation given of the execution is not really an alterna- 
tive. It is that the generals were guilty, not of treason, 
but of opposition to the régime of M. Stalin. But treason 
itself involves political opposition, so that both theories 
agree that, in some form or other, the generals had come 
into conflict with Stalin; in the U.S.S.R. that in itself 
is cause for a capital sentence. Of that conflict various 
explanations have been given. It is said that Marshal 
Tukhachevsky had criticised Marshal Bliicher’s campaign 
in Siberia; that his military theories, for which he has 
been praised by Trotsky in his recent book, involved a 
more revolutionary interpretation of the art of war than 
would suit the conservative Stalin. Neither of these 
explanations can be taken seriously, though each may 
have had its effect; and indeed there appears to be 
a better reason why the generals should have fallen into 
disgrace. Largely because of their efforts, the Red Army 
enjoys an unbounded prestige in the Soviet Union; it 
is technically efficient and until recently has held a posi- 
tion of political aloofness, which may be compared with 


that of the Reichswehr in republican Germany, Stalin 
has recently condemned this “ unpolitical” attitude. 
and the purpose of the military councils established in 
the 13 districts of the Soviet Union was explicitly de. 
scribed to be the political education of the Red Army 
and the re-establishment of the Party’s contro} over it 
Two' of the members of each council of three are to be 
the representatives of Stalin; and it is certain that the 
effect of the decree, if carried out, will be to destroy 
the independence of the Red Army as a State within the 
State and to reduce the power of professional comman- 
ders. It is likely also that to them such changes would 
seem dangerous to the efficiency of the Red Army. The 
decree, and the policy it represents, is sufficient to explain 
why the generals should have fallen into opposition, 
Whether that was pushed to the point of treason js 
another matter ; but a struggle for power over the Red 
Army would certainly mean death for the losers. 


The generals were not alone in their opposition, and 
the “purge” of the officers, and of the military 
academies, continues. For the moment the effect can 
only be to weaken the army. Of its trusted and most 
experienced commanders only Voroshilov, Galen alias 
Bliicher, and Budenny remain; and even they cannot 
feel wholly safe. On the Soviet’s allies the effect of 
the executions has been disastrous; no one can feel 
confident in the support of a State which loudly proclaims 
that its most gifted soldiers have betrayed their secrets 
to a potential enemy; no one can fee! confident in the 
strength of a State where such violent measures are 
necessary to suppress treachery or opposition. To the 
enemies of the Franco-Soviet Pact in France, the purge 
will come as a gift from Heaven. Yet they should be 
careful how they exploit it; for a belief is being per- 
sistently voiced that M. Stalin intends to seek that 
accommodation with Germany which has never been 
wholly out of the question. It would be a mistake, more- 
over, to assume that the executions necessarily mean a 
weakening of the Soviet State or its military power; 
if it is true that the executed generals resented 
control by the Party, the political centre of power, there 
could be no choice but to remove them, and the State 
will be the stronger and not the weaker for the removal. 
No State can be strong, even militarily, in which the 
Army is independent of political control, and Stalin, 
for all his faults, is too good a politician not to know 
this. 

In one sense at least Stalin may be compared 
with the late Prime Minister of this country; in 
questions of political sagacity he rarely makes a mistake. 
His methods are more violent because he is the dictator 
of what in some respects is an Asiatic State, and not 
the Prime Minister of a constitutional monarchy. In 
such a State as Russia, with its immensely rapid progress, 
combined with its uneven development, there are 
inevitably social strains and conflicts which, as in other 
States, seek to find expression; when that expression 
is denied, divergences from the party line must inevit- 
ably be represented as treason and their exponents 
meet with a violent end. The “ spies,” “ Trotskyists,” 
““wreckers,” “foreign powers,” are only metaphors 


for political opponents whom a dictatorship must 
necessarily consider as traitors. 
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THE LAW AND 


HE number of motor-cars on the roads of Britain has 
now reached a total of roughly 2,750,000. The 
omer of every one of those vehicles is, very properly, under 

, legal obligation to insure himself against damages he may 
te condemned to pay for injury to a third party if he finds 
simself involved in an accident. The terms of an insurance 

licy, and the extent to which they confer on the insuring 
gmpany the right to conduct legal proceedings in the name 
of the insured, is therefore a matter with which every car- 
owner has a vital concern. That being so, it is matter for 
gme astonishment—and has been so regarded in legal 
circles—that the whole of the London daily Press appears 
to have ignored completely a case of the highest interest 
and importance the hearing of: which took place before 
Mr. Justice Hawke in the King’s Bench Division last week. 
In view of its intrinsic interest, and the fact that King’s 
Counsel like Sir William Jowitt, Sir Patrick Hastings, Mr. 
Pritt, Mr. Samuels, and other advocates as distinguished 
ss Mr. Valentine Holmes, were engaged in it, no one who 
reads Lloyd’s List or the Yorkshire Post of June 5th, 8th and 
gth will question the soundness of judgement of news values 
which led these two journals to give extended reports of 
the proceedings in question. It is true that legal arguments 
have still to be heard on the answers returned to the jury 
to the questions put by Mr. Justice Hawke, but that, while 
it leaves the case sub judice and precludes any comments on 
the merits Of: the issue here, could not have been foreseen 
when the case was opened to the jury on June 4th, and 
the reasons why an action which raises strikingly the two 
questions of che relation between solicitor and client and 
between insurer and insured should have been universally 
deemed devoid of public interest remain obscure. 

That, however, is the newspapers’ concern. The case 
itself is essentially the average car-owner’s concern, for 
too few owners of cars take the trouble to read their insurance 
policies and. understand how they would, or might, be 
placed in the event of their finding themselves involved in 
litigation. It is for that reason, and as a matter of public 
interest, that the essential facts in the action brought by 
Mr. William Groom of Spalding against Messrs. William 
Charles Crocker, solicitors, of Gracechurch Street, E.C., 
and the National Farmers’ Union Mutual Insurance Society, 
Ltd., with which Mr. Groom was insured, demand con- 
sideration. In August, 1934, a car which Mr. Groom was 
driving, and in which his brother Mr. Aubrey Groom was 
a passenger, was involved in a collision with a lorry, the 
driver of which was convicted for dangerous driving. There 
then arose the question of damages, particularly in respect 
of Mr. Aubrey Groom, who was seriously injured. The 
company in which the owners of the lorry were insured 
and Mr. William Groom’s (the National Farmers’ Union 
Mutual) had a pooling arrangement, and this determined 
the course of action decided on. Mr. Groom’s company 
elected, as the policy entitled it to do, to fight his case 
(unless Mr. Groom chose to fight it at his own risk and 
cost) and put the matter in the hands of Messrs. Crocker. 

At this point a step was taken on which last week’s action 
hinged. The lorry-owners denied negligence. Mr. William 
Groom was joined as defendant in the action brought by Mr. 
Aubrey Groom—in proceedings taken by brother against 
brother the damages awarded might well be lower—and, in 
the words of his counsel, Mr. Pritt, “these solicitors and 
this insurance company, purporting to act on_ behalf 
of Mr. William Groom, behind his back admitted 
that he was negligent in about ten respects.” In 
the event the lorry-owners were dropped from the action 
altogether and damages were recovered against Mr. William 
Groom. ‘That in itself did not affect him, since the insurance 
company paid, but it made him appear on his own admission 


A CAR-SMASH 


to be a negligent driver through whose fault his own brother 
had sustained serious injury ; the gravamen of his complaint 
is contained in a letter from the Branch Manager of the 
Insurance Company to the District Manager, quoted by the 
Judge in his summing-up—“ You state that Mr. Groom is 
very cross that, without his consent, negligence should be 
admitted when, in fact, no one seriously suggests that he was 
negligent.” Mr. Groom accordingly sued both his own 
insurance company and their solicitors, Messrs. Crocker, for 
negligence and libel—the alleged libel being contained in a 
letter written by Messrs. Crocker to Mr. Aubrey Groom’s 
solicitors, containing the passage, “‘ You will observe that 
our client admits that he was negligent on the occasion referred 
to in the statement of claim,” and also in a letter written 
by the insurance company to their agent at Spalding in 
reference to the admission of negligence. There was, of 
course, no suggestion of fraud or conspiracy. Two passages 
from Mr. Justice Hawke’s comprehensive summing-up make 
the position clea: : 

**T do not want,” said the learned Judge, “‘ to put in words 
what I understand their [Messrs. Crocker’s] defence to be, but 
it appears to me to be this, that because they have agreed that 
the insurance company shall conduct his defence and have 
control over his defence they may put up, if they like, some 
defence which is not his defence, and without telling him. . .. . 
That seems to be their defence : ‘ We have got absolute control, 
and therefore you have no say either in the conduct of the 
defence or as to what the defence shall be.’ ” 


And again a little later : 

“Now I come to the question of libel. Messrs. Crocker 
wrote a letter to the solicitors on the other side and said: 
‘We enclose herewith our client’s defence, service of which 
kindly accept by post.’ The defence was this: ‘ This 
defendant ’—this is poor Mr. Groom—‘ for the purposes of 
this action and not otherwise admits that he was guilty of the 
negligence set out against him in the statement of claim,’ 
that is, that he drove at an excessive speed while approaching 
a corner—nobody ever asked him that question—that he drove 
upon the wrong side of the road—do you remember any bit 
of the evidence which said he was on the wrong side of the 
road? he was not’asked about it—that he failed to give any 
warning of his approach, that he failed to apply his brakes 
soon enough, that he failed to keep a proper look-out, and 
failed so to steer or control his motor-car as to prevent it from 
colliding with the motor-lorry. That is ail they say about 
poor Mr. Groom, and he ‘ for the purposes of this action and 
not otherwise admits that he was guilty’ of that negligence. 
That is the defence. The letter says: ‘ We enclose herewith 
our client’s defence, . . . from which you will observe he admits 
that he was negligent on the occasion referred to in the state- 
ment of claim and therefore there will be no necessity for you 
to produce a plan.’ The first question you are going to be 
asked is : ‘ Is that defamatory ?’” ” 


In the end twelve questions were on June 8th put to the 
jury. These, with the answers, were as follows : 
1. Were the defendants, Messrs. Crocker, guilty of 
negligence or breach of duty ?>—Yes. 
2. If yes, what damages ?—£1,000. 
3. Libel, as to Messrs. Crocker : Are the words defamatory 
in their ordinary meaning ?—Yes. 
4. Do they bear the meaning alleged in the innuendo, ani 
if so, are they defamatory in that sense ?—Yes. 
5. Were the defendants guilty of malice in sending the 
said letter ? Yes, indirect motive. 
6. Was the letter of March 26th written with leave and 
licence of the plaintiff ?—No. 
7. Damages for libel against Messrs. Crocker ?—{£1,000. 
8. As to the National Farmers’ Union Mutual Insurance 
Society, Ltd.: Were these defendants guilty of negli- 
gence or breach of duty ?—Yes. 
. If yes, what damages ?—{1,000. 
10. As to the libel: Are the words defamatory in theic 
ordinary meaning ?—Yes. 
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11. Do they bear the meaning alleged in the innuendo, and 

if so, are they defamatory in that sense ?—Yes. 

12. Damages for libel against the National Farmers’ Union 

Mutual Insurance Society, Ltd. ?— £1,000. 

Such are the basic facts in a remarkable and manifestly 
important case, on which, as we write, legal arguments regard- 
ing the jury’s findings have still to be heard. Principles of 
considerable moment to anyone taking out a policy of insur- 
ance are involved, for it must constantly happen that the 
interests of the insurance company, which are purely financial, 
and of the insured, which may involve something he values 
much more highly than money, are in conflict. As Mr. 
Justice Hawke asked in his charge to the jury : 

“Ts finance everything, even in insurance? I am prepared 






HE murderer of Carlo and Nello Roselli is as yet 
undetected, and it is hinted in certain Paris papers that 
the French police authorities may, out of a desire not to 
embitizr Franco-Italian relations, be not over-zealous in 
the matter. But of that, it is fair to say, there is no evidence. 
That the murder was political it is obvious ; that the brothers 
were killed (flamboyantly, with a dagger) on account of Carlo 
Roselli’s anti-Fascist activities is obvious. The suggestion 
that he had modified his views of late is a pure canard. I 
have before me as I write one of the latest issues of his paper 
Giustizia e Liberta (published in Paris) in which he printed 
in full, greatly t> the embarrassment of Rome, the secret 
orders issued by Signor Mussolini’s Government to the 
Italian Press (e.g., ““ Emphasise the probability of Eden’s 
leaving the Foreign Office. Have Eden’s resignation reported 
from London,” “Give prominence to any unfortunate 
incidents happening during the Coronation; minimise the 
political conversations in London’). It is obvious that 
Roselli died as anti-Fascist as he had lived. He might, 
ironically enough, be living yet—in confinement—if he had 
not escaped eight years ago from the Lipari islands, where 
he swam out to sea for three nights in succession to the 
utmost limit of his strength, the motor-boat that was to 
rescue him only arriving on the third. 


* * * * 


No one, I think, who did not know Sir Robert Borden 
can quite realise how much Canada loses by his death. 
There was a benignity in his presence, a liberality in his 
Conservatism, an impression of largeness of mind and 
practical wisdom which contact with him inevitably inspired, 
that gave him an indisputable place in the select company 
of great Commonwealth statesmen. His chief service to 
Canada—and to the Empire—was as head of Canada’s 
National Government during the War. At the Peace 


Conference and the Washington Naval Conference he was 


influential rather than prominent. He believed profoundly 
in the League of Nations; I remember that during the 
Naval Conference he and Lord Balfour and four or five 
others, of whom I was one, met one day in Lord Balfour’s 
flat to discuss how far it was politic to speak of the League 
freely in the atmosphere which existed in Washington under 
the Harding administration. The general conclusion was 
that in this case silence was golden and it was well in the 
circumstances to stick to the gold standard. 


* * x * 


The by-elections in Buckingham and Plymouth confirm 
the conviction that the Opposition is making no sufficient 
progress in the country to cause the Government any anxiety. 
It is true that the Government majorities were reduced in 
both cases, but so was the total vote, and in each case the 
Labour candidate’s total was lower than at the General 
Election. There are nine more results to be declared, and 
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a 
to grant, and you may be prepared to grant, that it dig not 
-occur to Messrs. -Crocker or the two insurance companies 
that there was any other consideration. Granting that ingyr. 
ance is prima facie for the purpose of saving a person money. 
does it mean that every other interest is to be sacrificed? 
It is for you to consider, and if you think that is a good defence 
to this action you will say so.” 


It is on account of the importance of these questions to every 
holder of a policy which entitles insurers to require the insured 
to allow them to act for him that they are quoted here, with 
sufficient indication of their context to make plain their 
purport. The general relationship between insurance com. 
panies and policy-holders will be discussed on an early oppor- 
tunity.* 


in one at least an Independent Liberal, Mr. Isaac Foot, is 
likely to defeat his National Liberal opponent. I hope he 
will, for Mr. Foot is a type of member of which the House 
needs more. But all the indications are that the country 
in times so difficult is well content to leave the National 
Government in undisputed power. Most of us would be 
happier if Ministers were faced by a stronger Opposition; 
but the Government can hardly be blamed for its opponents’ 
deficiencies. Nor, apart from Mr. Foot, and _ perhaps 
Mrs. Corbett-Ashby, would the by-election candidates if 
successful strengthen the Opposition very greatly. 
* * * * 


It is always rather cheering when fact turns up to corroborate 
the improbabilities of fiction or drama. Everybody te- 
members the doctor in Le Médecin Malgré Lui who, charged 
with searching for his patient’s heart on the right side and 
liver on the left, observed genially, in words that quotation 
has made classic, that it used to be the other way round, 
mais nous avons changé tout cela. And apparently we 
have changed it, for here is the Morning Post’s Rome corre- 
spondent describing in all seriousness the physique of an 
Italian Army recruit whom his medical officers found possessed 
of a heart on the right and a liver on the left (and spleen and 
appendix also on the wrong sides and a stomach the wrong 
way round). Moliére’s doctor would have found him most 
agreeably familiar ground. But I am told by what it is 
customary to call “a well-known Harley Street specialist” 
(actually a not quite qualified medical student) that this sort 
of thing is less rare than might be expected. 


* * * * 


Books are serviceable objects. You can press flowers in 
them. You can stand on them (if they are obese enough) 
to put vases on brackets. And they often look quite nice 
lying about. That personal opinion of my own is, I am glad 
to see, confirmed by an eminent firm of London booksellers, 
who in their latest catalogue observe of one of the works 
they offer for sale: 


“no more magnificent ornament could be imagined 
for the hall of a large mansion than this beautiful volume 
lying on an old oak table.” 


I am sure they are right, and I would buy the book if I 
could afford the mansion (large) and the oak table. 


x x * * 


““In this House we all give our service free. In another 
place they all accept remuneration now at £600 a year.’— 
The Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords on Tuesday. 

Or perhaps “ virtually free,” in the light of the little 
matter of the Lord Chancellor’s £10,000 a year ? 

JANUS. 





*As we are passing through the press a report of the case Groom v. 
Crocker and others appears, on June 17th, in three London papers. 
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THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE: AN ASSESSMENT 


By A DIPLOMATIC 


HE Imperial Conference ended on Tuesday. Its 
principal delegates have met in plenary session on 
s1 occasions since the opening of the Conference on May 14th, 
and most of them have taken part in the work of one or more 
of the Committees which were set up to deal with such 
matters as Imperial Defence, Shipping, Air Communications 
and the like. There has thus been no lack of personal 
contact between members of the United Kingdom and the 
principal Dominion delegates, and it is safe to assume that 
agood deal of useful work has been done. 

But in spite of this there is a widespread feeling that the 
Conference has achieved altogether too little: first, because 
Anglo-American Trade and Monetary Policy, which by 
common consent are the outstanding problems of the day, 
were not on the Agenda at all ; secondly, because the Confer- 
ence has shrouded itself in an atmosphere of secrecy, which 
was relieved only by an occasional indiscretion. The list- 
lessly uncommunicative character of the official reports did 
nothing to clear the air. 

It was emphasised at the start that the Conference was 
consultative, and that it had not been convened for the 
purpose of making important decisions. Its aim was, rather, 
to clear the air and to prepare the way for future policy. At 
least one of the Dominion Prime Ministers left for London 
on the understanding that he had no authority to bind his 
Government to any new policy or to agree to any new com- 
mitments, economic or political. Most of the discussions 
were thus couched in very general terms, and the only positive 
achievements would appear to be an agreement to subsidise 
British shipping between Canada, Australia and New Zealand 
against subsidised—chiefly American—competition, and to 
press on with the establishment of new Imperial Air Routes. 
The debate on foreign affairs, opened by Mr. Anthony Eden, 
became a review of past events, with special reference to the 
new problems created by the Italian conquest of Abyssinia 
and the war in Spain. The failure of the League of Nations 
to stop aggression was frequently referred to, and it was 
generally agreed that some revision of the Covenant was 
advisable. But no decision was reached, except on the sever- 
ance of the Covenant from the Treaty of Versailles. British 
rearmament was approved, but with regret. Supplies and 
secondary industries in relation to Imperial Defence were 
discussed at some length, and a good deal of attention was 
paid to the Mediterranean problem. Much has been written 
about the proposal made by Mr. Lyons, Prime Minister of 
Australia, for a Pacific Pact: but there is good reason to 
believe that no one was more surprised than Mr. Lyons 
himself at the attention it attracted. Perhaps Mr. Lyons 
had his eye on the Australian general elections in December, 
and desired to add to his political capital by including as 
many “ constructive ” proposals as possible in his opening 
speech, 

The question of “ economic appeasement ”’ to which both 
Mr. Lyons and Mr. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of 
Canada, referred on the opening of the Conference, has been 
allowed to remain in the stratosphere of emotional generalities. 
Economic appeasement has two aspects at present: in the 
first place there is its relation to Imperial trade and Imperial 
preferences ; secondly, it must be considered in connexion 
with the outside world, and chiefly the United States of 
America. If the first had been discussed it would have 
turned the Imperial Conference into another Ottawa Confer- 
ence. The United Kingdom Government did everything 
possible to prevent that. The experience gained at Ottawa 
in 1932 showed that the details of Inter-Imperial Trade are 
not suited for general discussion and are best dealt with on a 
bilateral basis. . For that reason the Anglo-Canadian Ottawa 
Agreement ‘was revised early this year; the Australian 


CORRESPONDENT 


Suggestion that the Anglo-Australian Trade Agreement 
should not be revised until 1938 was accepted with gratitude. 
Experts from South Africa, New Zealand and India are 
remaining in London to open trade conversations—bilateral 
conversations—with the United Kingdom Government for 
the revision of their trade treaties. These have nothing to 
do with the Imperial Conference. 

If Anglo-American trade had been discussed by the 
Conference, in a plenary session, America would have been 
a sort of silent partner at an Ottawa Conference. That, 
it was agreed, had to be avoided. Yet on the communication 
to the Dominion delegates of the American proposals for 
an Anglo-American Trade Treaty an attempt was made 
to agree upon a resolution in favour of Anglo-American 
co-operation in its widest sense. It failed because some 
of the Dominion delegates felt that too much had already 
been said about Dominion “ concessions ” to America and 
they feared that until public opinion had been taught to 
realise that such apparently one-sided concessions, by 
opening the door to close Anglo-American co-operation, 
would prove of advantage to all, it would be impossible to 
formulate a satisfactory resolution. Though this does not 
mean that the attempts to find a basis for beginning formal 
trade negotiations with the United States have been given 
up, the decision is most unfortunate. American public 
opinion expected that the Imperial Conference would have 
something to say on Anglo-American economic co-operation, 
and the fact that no resolution has been passed may lead 
to a good deal of misunderstanding. It is now evident 
that even in the most favourable circumstances formal 
Anglo-American trade negotiations cannot begin before 
October at the earliest. In the meantime something will 
have to be done to keep public interest alive, in order that 
the treaty may have the greatest possible psychological 
effect. A resolution would have done that, and would 
also have been the best evidence of Imperial goodwill. 

It would be useless to deny that while the American 
Government have good ground for arguing that the Ottawa 
Agreements diverted a good deal of American trade and 
that the time has come to make some change in the Ottawa 
policy, British protectionists, taking their stand strictly 
on the basis of bilateral trade, have equally good ground 
for arguing that it is America rather than the Empire which 
ought to be making concessions. In 1936 the British 
Empire absorbed 42.3 per cent. of all American exports, 
as compared with 41.5 per cent. in the years between 1927 
and 1931. In other words, the Empire today is actually 
buying a greater share of America’s exports than in the 
years preceding Ottawa. Moreover, American trade with 
the United Kingdom, and with the Empire as a whole, is 
still very favourable to the United States. On the other 
hand, there has been an enormous decline in the absolute 
volume of American trade with the Empire. American 
exports to the United Kingdom have declined by about 
40 per cent. since 1931, to Canada they have declined by 
about 50 per cent., and-to New Zealand by nearly 50 per 
cent. The decline in American imports has been much 
less. On a strictly bilateral basis, therefore, it may prove 
to be very difficult to reach agreement on an Anglo-American 
Trade Treaty. But if the Treaty is seen to pave the way to 
internatiorial economic reconstruction the problem is bound 
to appear in a different light. It is regrettable that the 
Empire delegates did not find it possible to consider the 
question on those lines. 

The question of monetary policy, which is also of great 
importance to the American Government, was considered 
by the various experts attached to the delegations. The 
South African experts, in particular, had long conversations 
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with Treasury and Bank of England officials. It is still 
possible that the results of their deliberations may be made 
public, and that the American Government will be told 


that the Empire is prepared to co-operate with it to the 


fullest extent possible in the purchase of gold at, or near, 
the present price. There is a widespread feeling that the 
present uncertainties cannot be allowed to continue much 
longer and that the necessarily vague statement made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the House of Commons 
last week ought to be complemented as soon as possible. 


= 


Yet it would be wrong to conclude that the Conference 
has achieved nothing. A vast amount of ground has been 
covered. Many pressing problems have been revieweq 
and the Dominions now have a surer knowledge of British 
foreign policy. Misconceptions have been removed ang 
the ground has been prepared for coping more efficiently 
with new problems. Nevertheless the need for a bold 
Imperial lead in the spheres of world politics and economics 
is so pressing and so apparent that it is difficult not to fee 
that a great opportunity has again been missed. 


DEAR LAND OF GHOSTS—II 


By HENRY W. NEVINSON 


N my second article I told how the Greco-Turkish war 
of 1897 took me.to Greece for the second time. I was 
then chiefly in Thessaly and Epirus. The subsequent 
years of disturbance and insurrection in Macedonia, Albania, 
and the Balkan wars of 1911 and 1912 often brought me to 
what were then the outlying frontiers of Greece, and again I 
was in parts of Greece during the Great War, being sent to 
the Dardanelles and Salonika. The naturally Greek islands 
of Imbros, Tenedos, and Samothrace stand close round the 
Dardanelles ; just across the Straits one can see the mounds 
of Troy; and the Peninsula itself will long be haunted by 
the ghosts of the 30,000 British and Dominion men who 
died there, besides the far greater number of Turks from Asia 
and Constantinople. 

But let me rather turn to my recent visit to Greece, which 
is too likely to be the final one. During this last April, by 
an accident of good chance, just when I was fearing that I 
was too old ever to see my spiritual home again, I was sud- 
denly able to join an Anglo-Hellenic Cruise. We were happily 
accompanied by a smallish party of young men and women 
anxious to learn more, and a few great scholars equally 
anxious to share with them the knowledge they themselves 
already possessed. I may mention the names of these 
scholars, if only in gratitude for their service to myself as to 
all others on board. They were J. L. Myres, Professor of 
Ancient History in Oxford; -F. Kinchin Smith, lecturer in 
Classics at London University; F. L. Lucas of King’s 
College, Cambridge, conspicuous for his knowledge and 
poetic appreciation of French, English and Greek literatures ; 
J. H. Worthington; learned and practical exponent of archi- 
tecture ; Stanley Casson, Reader in Archaeology at Oxford 
(his recent book on Progress and Catastrophe is well known, 
though not very encouraging to our present age); H. J. 
Fleure, the anthropologist, Professor of Geography. in 
Manchester University ; Naomi Mitchison, who beautifully 
retold the irresistible story of Socrates, and Margaret Cole, 
adventurer into little studied periods of ancient history, and 
modern ideas of society. 

Under such guidance, I passed again into the Gulf of 
Corinth, and saw again the lovely valley of the Alphéus and 
the scattered ruins of Olympia, now rendered to me less 
chaotic than when I walked to them after sleeping under the 
stars by Xenophon’s Skillus forty years before. So I came 
again to Athens, where last I had seen Venizélos passionate 
with nervous rage because King Constantine (“‘ Tino”) had 
dismissed him as Prime Minister and dissolved the Parliament 
against all constitutional right (autumn 1915). But now that 
true statesman, if he lived, would be suffering more, for King 
George ITI hardly counts in comparison with General Metaxas, 
who, like all other dictators, has so destroyed freedom that 
no one can speak or write or move without risk of imprison- 
ment or exile to one of those numerous islands scattered over 
the Aegean sea. They appear to be the mountain tops of a 
land once lying between Greece and Asia, but submerged by 
sea in some incalculably distant age of creation. 

The island of Santorin was perhaps a later product of th 
exuberant young earth, for it seems to have been thrown up 


by a vast volcano, which has left terribly precipitous cliffs, 
on the summits of which little white towns stand precariously, 
Indeed the volcano is still lively, for within the last ten years 
it threw up another island, perhaps from the centre of the 
ancient crater. There it lies close in front of the cliffs, stil} 
spouting warm green water in torrents. But I think n 
ancient ghosts haunt there, unless it be the ghost of maudlin 
Clarence who chose to be drowned in a butt of malmsey 
wine, which a flat part of the island still produces. 

Certainly there were ghosts in plenty around us when we 
landed in Crete. For we went out to see the amazing excava- 
tions made by Sir Arthur Evans, begun forty years ago when 
I was in Crete for the insurrection against the Turks. There 
now stand revealed the temples, homes, and storehouses 
ofthe Minoan ages (I gathered there are three of those ages) 
marked with the symbols of double-headed axes and distaffs, 
and frescoed with pictures of fishes and dolphins, or of those 
tight-waisted Amazons who, some four thousand years ago, 
fought the bulls and leapt over them like Spanish matadors. 
One naturally supposes they suggested the myth of the 
Minotaur’ and the Athenian boys and girls sent to Crete 
for his sacrifice, but I did not find the labyrinth from which 
Theseus escaped with Ariadne’s thread. 

Next came our disputed Anglo-Greek island of Cyprus, 
the chosen home of Aphrodite until Byzantine Christians 
dreve her out of the world. Then to Rhodes, beautified by 
the fifteenth century buildings of the Knights of St. John. 
But now it is Italian, and the future “Emperor of the 
Mediterranean ” is occupied in expelling all native Grecks, 
and supplanting them by Italians as an outpost of his power. 
Turning northward again, we came to the singularly beautiful 
island of Kos, home of the first physician, Hippocrates, and 
dedicated to Asclepios, god of health. For here on a fragrant 
hillside such as Theocritus describes in his Seventh Eclogue 
(and it is said that the poet himself was a native of Kos)— 
here stands ‘the temple of the gracious divinity who gives 
health to our mortal bodies and wearied minds. For Greeks 
it was a kind of sanatorium or “hydro”, where worshippers 
might meditate at ease upon the steps leading up to the temple, 
or try to resume the exercises of their youth upon the wide 
open space levelled before it, with recesses and rest-rooms 
all round. As an example to our own sluttish population, 
an ancient Greek inscription has been found calling on 
visitors not to leave bits of food or other rubbish about, 
lest they should incur the wrath of the Nymphs and be 
excluded from the sacred precincts. 

Thence we came to the large and fertile island of Samos, 
once ruled by Polycrates, engineer and architect, who planned 
cities and harbours and the long tunnel that brought wate: 
under a mountain to supply a town; also he is famed as 
the victim of excessive prosperity to be followed: for our 
teaching by fatal disaster. To me the saddest of all disasters 
was the ruin of an enormous temple of Hera—the largesi 
temple in all the world, they say, or second only to that of 
Artemis of the Ephesians which St. Paul came to know. 
Now on the south coast of Samos it lies in utter ruin, the 
great walls, the enormous drums and capitals of its columns 
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ij sunk in the rushes and deep waters of a malarial marsh. 
perhaps the land subsided, perhaps the river couid no longer 
fad an outlet to the sea, perhaps the vast building was aever 
fgished. It remains a desolate scene of ruin and collapse. 
Delos came next, the centre of the islands and of Apollo’s 
yorship. For there Leto bare him, “a difficult god to follow, 
, beautiful god to behold,” after other islands had refused 
er a resting-place for her travail. In the midst of the rocky 
sland still stand copious relics of that Sungod’s worship— 
the Sungod, destroyer and healer—and there among the 
wins of his theatre, F. L. Lucas, our poet-scholar, recited to 
ys his verse rendering of parts of the great Homeric Hymn 
to Apollo, telling of his birth, and his glory in art and song. 
All the extracts were full of beauty, but I think the pasage 
that moved us most was taken from the middle of the Hymn : 


Remember, whenever a stranger and wanderer over earth 

Comes hither and asks of you: ‘‘ What minstrel is most of 
worth "° 

Of all that sail-to Delos ? Whose songs have sweetest fall ? ” 

Then shall ye make this answer to his question, one and all : 

“A blind man. Far in Chios he dwells, ’twixt crag and sea, 

And his songs are the sweetest for all the years to be.” 


Perhaps all of us then remembered our own blind poet’s 
lines of “‘ Blind Tiamyris and blind Maeonides, And 
Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old.” 

So, leaving the Isles of Greece, the theme of Byron’s most 
inspiring lyric of freedom, we witnessed a solemn movement 
of Athenian women in and out of the orange pillars before 
the Parthenon, in honour of the University’s centenary. 
Then on to Delphi, the most beautiful and significant of all 
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scenes in Greece. There are the lofty crags cleft by the 
Castalian spring of ice-cold water. There the inspired 
priestess uttered her verses of wisdom and her dubious 
warnings. She was apparently instructed beforehand by a 
body of secluded priests, who, by some hidden means, 
gathered up all the news of tie doings and characters of the 
widespread world of Greeks. 

Ithaca alone remained for us, a smail and rocky island, 
almost cut in two at the centre, and showing small remains 
of its ancient fame, not even traces of its palace, but only 
fragments of ancient pottery. Yet it was to Ithaca that 
patient and versatile Ulysses was always longing to return, 
that he might see the smoke leaping up from a hearth that was 
his own. 

It was with intense sorrow that I felt our ship turning 
west to leave that exquisite and inspired land which has been 
my spiritual home for sixty years, and which I cannot now 
hope ever to see again. This was my farewell to her whom I 
had known so long and in such varying fortune. The three 
great temples at Paestum, near Salerno, which we saw on 
our way home, are G-eek, to be sure, but none of the noble 
ghosts of ancient Greece now haunts them, and they stand 
in a country lying under a tyranny more atrocious and 
probably more lasting than the Dictatorship which for the 
moment oppresses Greece. For, happily, the Athenians, as 
in St. Paul’s time, spend their time in nothing else but either 
to tell or to hear some new thing, and so there is always hope 
of change. 


THE GREATEST VICTORIAN 


By G. M. 


[The Victorian age may be regarded as having begun 
HOSE who have had occasion to adjudicate at some 
country festival are aware of an embarrassing difficulty 
which comes upon them half way through. The first 
arrangement of red, white and blue strikes one as very 
pretty, and apt to the occasion. But is the fiftieth better 
or worse than the tenth? Are there no colours in the 
world but red, white and blue? And, by the hundredth, 
one is in a mood to award the prize, with a hearty ejacuiation 
of relief, to anyone who had the originality to display the 
Swastika or the Hammer and Sickle. I have been turning 
over in my mind the names of some who might be can- 
didates for the title of the Greatest Victorian. One needs a 
man, or woman, who is typical of a large and important 
class: rich in the abilities which the age fostered: one who 
made a difference, and under whose influence or direction 
we are still living. These being the notes by which posterity, 
looking back, recognises the really great men of a former 
time, in whom, among the remembered figures of the 
Victorian Age are they best exemplified ?. And I wondered 
if I might include Karl Marx. He had two of the qualifica- 
tions which,. perhaps unfairly, one associates with eminence 
in that time. He was a special constable in 1848 and he 
was buried in Highgate Cemetery. 


Fifty years ago a large body of intelligent persons, headed 
by Lord Acton, would have adjudged the place to George 
Eliot. She had genius of the blend, humorous, observant, 
didactic, which that age most appreciated: she had -raised 
herself to the head of the literary profession: her gnomic 
wisdom was a light to thousands who had learnt from her 
that, in the darkness deepening over all ancient faiths, the 
star of Duty shone clearer than ever. Grave and wise 
men thought that George Eliot had, single-handed, by her 
ethical teaching, saved us from the moral catastrophe which 
might have been expected to follow upon the waning of 
religious conviction. These were not. altogether wrong. 
George Eliot did give body, and expression, to a great 
volume of moral thought necessary to her time. In so doing 
She shaped a generation, and through that generation some- 


YOUNG 

with Queen Victoria’s accession on Fune 20th, 1837.] 

thing of her influence is still at work in an age which knows 
as much of her writings as it may catch sight of displayed on 
the Wayside Puipit. 

About the sam: time there -was in wide circulation a six- 
penny encyclopaedia which little schoolboys conned diligently 
for easy instruction in weights and measures and. historic 
tips. Among other things it contained a list of the Hundred 
Greatest Men: ‘to know their deeds is to know the history 
of civilisation”: and the list, beginning, of course, with 
Homer, ended, no less of course, with Tennyson. And 
Tennyson, “illustrious and consummate,” is a strong 
candidate. We have outgrown the days when it was 
possible to pretend that he was not a great poet: but what 
strikes me now, and what explains the hold he had upon 
his age, is the dexterity, the almost journalistic address, with 
which his. poetry follows and records its intellectual move- 
ment, putting all the questions which the advance of science 
was forcing it to ask, and indicating answers with which, in 
the general confusion of faith, it might, with some allowance, 
be contented. But on the test of lasting direction, the claim 
must be disallowed. 

To be typically great, a man must be, as Tennyson was, 
profoundly in sympathy with the chief preoccupations of his 
time ; and the preoccupations of the Victorian mind, the 
points to which it swung most constantly and anxiously, 
were on the one side theological and moral, on the other social. 
Something therefore might be said for Matthew Arnold, 
in whose admirably clear intelligence both were in due 
subordination to the higher and more permanent rights. of 
culture : much more for Ruskin, and on Ruskin’s claims one 
must pause carefully and long. If the test of influence were 

solely to b= applied, then the title would go beyond doubt 
to Darwin.. His work, however, belongs to the isolated 
and timeless world of pure scientific speculation ; he only 
happened to be a subject of Victoria as Pasteur happened 
to be a subject of Napoleon III. But what other age or 
country could have fostered the genius of Ruskin or given 
it such a field to work in? And of Ruskin it may, I think, 
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with truth be said that, using no doubt the reflections of 
other men and their experience, absorbing for example all 
of Carlyle that is really Victorian, and taking not a little of 
Maurice and Kingsley, he evolved, and forced his world 
to accept, a new set of axioms as the basis of all future 
political science in England. 

If anyone reckons this claim too bold, I would ask 
him to consider it thus. Let him first call up the 
world of political and social thought in 1837; the 
atomism, the individualism, the economic determinism 
from which the young intelligence of Disraeli so violently 
recoiled. Let him compare it with the common assumptions 
of our own time as they disclose themselves in our legisla- 
tion and administration. Then, taking his stand almost 
midway, let him read the address of the economists to 
Ruskin in 1885: and their acknowledgment that the world 
of thought in which they now moved, “ where Political 
Economy can furnish sound laws of life and work only when 
it respects the dignity and moral destiny of man: and the 
wise use of wealth, in developing a complete human life, is 
of incomparably greater moment both to men and nations 
than its production or accumulation, and can alone give 
these any vital significance,” was a world of his making. 

But Ruskin is too fantastic, too childlike, too incoherent, 


to be typical of an age which loved solidity and efficiency 
—in politics, for example, the efficiency of Pee} and 
Gladstone, in science of Faraday, in controversy of Huxley : 
and was always a little dubious and distrustful of genius, like 
that of Browning, or Newman, not precisely to be specified. 
And I am not sure that the great and world-known figures are 
before us to be judged: they are at the Coronation, we are 
holding our village feast. We are looking for a man who was 
in and of his age, and who could have been of no other : a 
man with sympathy to share, and genius to judge, its sentj- 
ments and movements : a man not too illustrious or too con- 
summate to be companionable, but one, nevertheless, whose 
ideas took root and are still bearing; whose influence, 
passing from one fit mind to another, could transmit, and 
can still impart, the most precious element in Victorian 
civilisation, its robust and masculine sanity. Such a man 
there was: and I award the place to Walter Bagehot. 


[The choice of Walter Bagehot as “the great Victorian” js 
Mr. Young’s own, and a very interesting one, but it may be of 
interest to recall Bagehot’s close association with THE SPECTATOR. 
Apart from being a constant contributor to its columns he was 
the intermediary through whom R. H. Hutton was introduced 
to Meredith Townsend, an editorial partnership notable in the 
annals of this journal being thus initiated.—Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


A CHANGING IRELAND 


By W. M. CROOK 


N Irishman, revisiting his native country after an absence 

of two years, could not but be struck with a subtle 

change in the atmosphere since 1935. It is a commonplace 

to say that Ireland is naturally a political and economic unit, 

but at present it is artificially divided into two portions by 

the action of the species which is scientifically—one might 
almost say sarcastically—described as homo sapiens. 

None the less, Nature is asserting herself. One cannot 
but realise the slight, at present very slight, indications of a 
trend towards unity. 

Let us look at the facts. At the moment, the twenty-six 
counties which form the present Irish Free State, are in fact, 
though not in name, an independent republic. In name they 
form a Dominion in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Their President, Mr. de Valera, is the son of a Spanish- 
American father and an Irish mother, born in the United 
States. I believe he never has been a British subject. He is 
the biggest figure in the Ireland of today, very much in the 
position of President Roosevelt in the United States, President 
and Prime Minister rolled into one. It is said in Ireland, 
with what truth I know not, that his one personal grudge 
against Great Britain is not that its government condemned 
him to death as one of the leaders of an armed rebellion against 
their authority, but that he was respited on the ground that 
he was an American citizen! He is a highly educated, cultured, 
man, of great ability, courage and sincerity ; a devout Roman 
Catholic and, I should say, a great statesman. But his 
statesmanship is qualified by an almost fierce idealism. His 
ideal, which he never modifies or attempts to conceal, is a 
United Irish Republic, independent of the British Crown. 

President de Valera has recently provided his country 
with a new constitution, as anomalous as the constitution 
of the British Commonwealth itself. It does not mention 
the King, but it is quite evident that Mr. de Valera would 
like Ireland to remain a member of the British Commonwealth 
and enjoy the advantages of such membership. If complete 
peace were restored between Great Britain and Ireland, the 
advantages would be even greater than they are. He has no 
grudge against Canada, or Australia or New Zealand or South 
Africa, or India, and has apparently no objection to a certain 
loose and advantageous association with them. 

In the north-east corner there are six counties in an equally 
anomalous position. In many ways they are practically 





six counties of Great Britain, but they have a Parliament 
and Government of their own. There is no parallel to 
this arrangement in the whole patchwork fabric of the 
British Commonwealth. 


The Prime Minister of this Government is Lord Craigavon, 
who has been Prime Minister since the six counties were 
called into separate existence in 1921. Some Northerners 
boast that their Prime Minister has been longer in office 
than any Prime Minister in the world. In form the system 
is parliamentary and democratic. In fact, the Government 
has become almost a despotism. There is no regular 
Opposition ; no sign of an alternative government. Criticism 
of any kind is resented as a sort of treachery. Growlings 
are beginning to be heard beneath the surface. Openly 
an independent “ Unionist” is threatening opposition in 
Antrim. Some men are looking longingly, but as yet hardly 
consciously, across the border towards the south and are 
beginning to see some advantages, as President de Valera 
does, in Dominion status. It has advantages, as all the 
Dominions know. At present, both north and south of the 
line of division there are only slight indications of this trend, 
which wotild probably at present be fiercely denied by the 
very men who by their words and their conduct are showing 
signs of feeling it. The Irish Times, the organ of what 
was Dublin ‘ Unionism,” has within the last few weeks 
been openly hinting at the unsatisfactory trend in the North 
towards despotism and away from democracy. In the 
Free State there is a regular, organised and powerful Opposi- 
tion, which if it won a victory at the polls, would at once 
form an alternative government. Criticism of the Govern- 
ment is as free and outspoken as it is in any country in the 
world. The Government of the North tends increasingly 
to treat its opponents on totalitarian lines. President de 
Valera’s Government resembles more President Roosevelt’s 
attitude, and is showing itself increasingly tolerant and 
broad-minded. 


A very remarkable instance of this occurred within the 
last few weeks. The serious and greatly lamented illness 
of Dr. Gwynn compelled his resignation of the Provostship 
of Trinity College, Dublin. The appointment now rests 
absolutely in the hands of the Free State Government. 
Though Trinity College is in fact largely a Protestant institu- 
tion it has no religious tests. It includes a large number 
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of Roman Catholic students, and a few, some of them very 
distinguished, Roman Catholic Fellows. The graduates and 
fiends of Trinity were somewhat perturbed as to what 
Presideat de Valera might do. In the foremost educational 
igstitution in a State overwhelmingly Roman Catholic, 
there would have been nothing intolerant in the appointment 
to the vacant Provostship of a Roman Catholic Fellow. 
What has Mr. de Valera done? He has appointed the 
Vice-Provost, Mr. W. E. Thrift, a Protestant, a great scholar, 
, most independent member of the Dail, to fill the vacant 

st. No better appointment could have been made by 
any Government of any sort. There has been at least 
one markedly worse appointment made in my own lifetime 
by a friendly British Government. Not only that, but 
President de Valera in sweeping away the old Senate, the 
Second Chamber in the Irish Parliament, and in creating 
anew one, has appointed Mr. Thrift to a seat in the new 
Senate. The Dublin wits—there are still plenty of them 
keft—say that Provost Thrift was the only member of the 
Dail to whom Mr. de Valera invariably listened attentively. 


All these things are having their silent effect. President 
de Valera’s breadth of view is making, consciously or uncon- 
siously, for the unity of Ireland. So is Lord Craigavon’s 
narrowness. It is interesting to watch these two men, so 
diverse in origin, in history, in the objects they are aiming 


at, moving half or all unconsciously, towards the same goal 
—the unity of Ireland. 

If, as I believe, the ultimate unity of Ireland is inevitable, 
can enlightened statesmanship do nothing to help to reach 
that goal? I fear my reply to that question will shock 
many people. Is there no possibility of an independent 
Irish Republic, anomalous as that would be, within the 
elastic framework of the British Commonwealth? Critics 
might reply, “ You have already admitted that the twenty- 
six counties are already in fact an independent republic. 
Yet the Irish are not satisfied. Are they not already free ? ” 
I reply in the words of one of the greatest of Irishmen, 
Edmund Burke : 


“i any ask me what a free government is, I answer, that, for 
any practical purpose, it is what the people think so.” 


If any change in nomenclature, recognising the change in 
fact, would make the Irish people feel that they are free, 
is not the change worth making? Amid the countless 
anomalies of the Commonwealth, which already contains 
more Maharajahs, Rajahs, Sultans, Paramount Chiefs, than 
all the rest of the world put together, would one more anomaly 
(in name only) make any real difference? If it would ease 
the way for an Irish Republic to recognise that the one 
link between all the free States in a free commonwealth is 
the golden link of the crown, and if that would ease the 
way to a united Ireland, is the price not worth paying ? 


GERMANY AND BRITAIN 


By BARON VON RHEINBABEN (Former Secretary of State) 


HEN I was in London again after the Coronation I 
heard anxiety expressed with regard to the further 
development of Anglo-German relations. Since I was last 
in London, in the summer of 1936, the political atmosphere 
at first became steadily worse until the early spring of 1937. 
Since then it has become better again. And yet, in the midst 
of the unrest in Europe, mainly caused by events in Spain, 
the urgent question is how relations between England and 
Germany could be improved. 
With this end in view I assign three tasks to each of the two 
partners, and begin with England. 


(1) During my stay in London The Times published a letter 
from Lord Hardinge which contains “ the truth in a nutshell.” 
For all their preference for the system of the free expression 
of opinion, the British public, if they are right in claiming to 
exercise powerful influence on the conduct of foreign policy, 
ought to be conscious of their increased responsibility. 
“Provocative criticism” of other countries, especially of 
events in Germany and Italy, is bound to prove a serious 
obstacle to the British task of bringing about a settlement and 
peace in Europe. ‘“‘ The task is no longer to make the world 
safe for democracy, but to make the coexistence of demo- 
cracies and dictatorships safe for the world.” 


We Germans have a good conscience in this respect. Among 
us there is nothing that could be compared with many depre- 
ciatory articles, caricatures and speeches in England which 
are “‘ provocative criticism” of Germany. Since 1918 we 
have suffered a great deal of injustice and had a hard time. 
Since 1933 we have had a new régime and a new Government, 
that of National Socialism, of whose achievements and 
success we are proud, and to which the vast majority of all 
Germans voluntarily submit and regard with confidence. 
We reject any distinction between “‘ Germany ” and “ National 
Socialism.” We respect and admire many things in England 
and in the British Empire, but we certainly do not fail to 
criticise what occurs there. But we consciously refrain from 
expressing it, because we, as a proud nation, wish to be on 
friendly terms with another proud nation. We agree with 
the new British Ambassador in Berlin who recently said 
that we could learn mutually from each other. In this 
sense the first prerequisite for better relations between 


Germany and England is the cessation of “ provocative 
criticism.” 

(2) Secondly, every responsible English politician or 
journalist should bear in mind that there are many points of 
similarity between the establishment of a durable peace in 
Europe and the creation and maintenance of the British 
Empire. In this connexion I recall in particular one of 
Lord Baldwin’s last speeches. The gist of what he said was 
that no compulsion, no written constitution and no hair- 
splitting over individual theses or paragraphs, had built 
up the Empire in its proud greatness, but the free will of 
partners with equal rights. Something very similar can be 
said of the building of the new Europe. As things now are, 
that can only be done on the basis of mutual respect between 
the nations. We are definitely opposed to the theory of a 
well-known politician that the so-called ‘“‘ free democracies, 
England, France, the United States and, fortunately to an 
increasing extent, Russia [in view of present events !], ought 
to secure the peace in Europe by their superior power.” 
Germany is the core of Europe. She is at present one of 
the “ have-nots.” She has still claims to make regarding 
the basis and securing of the food supplies of her population 
and regarding her economical system and foreign trade. 
She expects it to be understood that, just as England wishes 
to confine itself to very definite engagements in Europe, 
Germany has the sovereign right to reject pacts with Bol- 
shevism without being decried as a disturber of the peace. 
Germany rejects the exercise of any pressure or influence in 
this direction. After all her offers of readiness for peace and 
co-operation she is entitled to ask that no doubt be enter- 
tained regarding the honesty of her intentions, which do not 
infringe the sovereignty of any other State. 

(3) The third point is brief, and connected with the 
second. It is said that after’the conclusion of the Imperial 
Conference and extensive rearmament England is to assume 
the “ leadership ” in a policy for the appeasement of Europe. 
In view of the powerlessness of the League of Nations and 
of the obvious menace to European peace represented by the 
destructive forces of Bolshevism, Germany expects under- 
standing of the special part which fate has assigned her 
in this struggle. We are living not in a normal era but in 
a time of transition when neither the problems of the present 
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nor, even less, those of the future can be solved by temporary 
compromises or high-sounding speeches. Joint practical 
action is -infinitely better. It is Germany’s wish that, in 
particular, the joint action of the four Western powers to 
limit the civil war in Spain, and also, it is to be hoped, at 
the end of it, may be a preliminary step towards permanent 
co-operation without alliances, blocks or groups. Only 


thus will both German and British interests find their greatest 
advantage in permanent friendship. 
I now come to Germany’s contribution. 


(1) Her most important action for the improvement of 
Anglo-German relations seems to consist in the fact that 


she adheres unerringly to the course which leads to friend- 
ship with England. This is not so easy as may be thought 
in England. Germany has obviously been not only criticised 
but also offended by the English. Itis obvious that until very 
recently different political methods have been adopted from 
those used with “ friends,” that in the first months of this 
year something like a moral encirclement of Germany was 
allowed to take place, and that the beginnings of opposition 
to German interests in many European countries were 
allowed to develop. It is obvious that while rejecting a 
resumption of German colonial activities not only was no 
sympathy shown for Germany’s justified economic en- 
deavours but that a start was even made to frustrate them. 
On the whole—quite apart from the unequal one-sided 
comments on events in Spain—the increasing intimacy 
with France resulted in much that is open to objection in 
its repercussions on Germany. Hence I repeat that 
Germany’s most important contribution to future friendship 
is the adherence to the course in that direction. 


(2) The second point connected with this is a Constant 
appreciation of England’s special position. We claim it for 
ourselves, and, on the other hand, we must show it Ourselves 
in the same way. Nothing is more incorrect than the agcer. 
tion that Germany wishes to separate England and France 
On the contrary, Germany, while maintaining her friendship 
with Italy, wishes to achieve friendly co-operation with both 
Powers. Germany will never return to the present 
of Nations. She takes note of England’s unchanged interey 
in the League of Nations as an international peace Organisation, 
and has offered to discuss the question whether her late 
co-operation in a reformed League of Nations would 
possible. Finally, Germany herself offered to observe the 
independence and integrity of Belgium in all circum. 
stances. Germany thus paved the way for joint agreement; 
regarding this question in which England is so interested, 
To sum up, Germany’s understanding of the joint westem 
European peace problems still provides the basis for the 
successful continuation of a British policy aimed, with the 
inclusion of Germany, at the appeasement of Europe. 


(3) Furthermore, the lines of Germany’s entire peace 
policy, even outside of western Europe, are constantly becoming 
clearer. This policy proves that Germany will not stand 
aloof from any larger international co-operation which does 
not attempt to maintain the existing state of affairs by constant 
fresh and complicated pacts, but which pays regard to life 
and progress. In this great sphere of future work Germany 
sees not only many points of contact and matters in common 
with British policy but is also, as a responsible member of the 
European family of civilised nations, clearly aware of the 
necessity of accepting joint responsibilities. 


THE SECOND DELUGE 


By CEDRIC WALLIS 


HE Italians, curiously enough, were the first to get 
warning of the impending disaster. It was suspected 
that they had received inside information from the Vatican, 
an unfair advantage owed merely to their territorial position 
and the Pope’s presumably special influence with higher 
powers. However, Greenwich and the B.B.C. were not 
far behind with the news, and even the man in the street 
could marvel at the threatening array of clouds on the horizon 
all considerably bigger than a man’s hand. Nevertheless, 
the magnitude of their import was lost upon the general 
public, and the weather forecast was carefully edited so 
as to give rise to no undue alarm. A run upon the manu- 
facturers of boats must be avoided at all costs, until the 
certain salvation of the right people had been secured. 

All unsuspecting, the world slept. The clouds, pendulous 
with unshed rain, awaited the sign from a justly indignant 
heaven that should reduce the sound and fury of misguided 
mankind to quietness and peace. 

In the meantime, the Council of the League of Nations 
met at Geneva to decide upon the course to be pursued. 
After due consultation of the precedents laid down in the 
Book of Genesis, experts pronounced that modern science 
had no better expedient to offer than the building of a suitable 
boat (or ark) to house the League Council and its staff until 
such time as the flood should abate. Plans for general rescue- 
work were also discussed, but finally abandoned, as it was 
decided that the most important thing was to save the League 
itself and let the nations make their own arrangements. 
If, in the event, they failed to do any such thing, it would 
be nobody’s fault. In fact it was felt that a reasonable modicum 
of wholesale drowning would enormously increase the League’s 
chances of maintaining world-peace and facilitate its work in 
many ways. Applications would be considered for the 
inclusion of certain privileged persons, not members of the 
League Council or upon its staff, such as wives and the like, 


but members were asked to remember that accommodation 
was strictly limited. 

A suggestion that the all-important vessel should be per- 
sonally built by those destined to occupy it was vetoed 
as an unnecessarily literal following of scriptural precedent 
likely to result in unseaworthiness. The work was, therefore, 
entrusted to a well-known firm of Clydeside shipbuilders. 
Criticise the Scots as one may, and assuredly they have their 
faults, their ships are almost always beyond reproach, and, 
as the Italian delegate remarked feelingly, they are in many 
ways more reliable than the English. Their task on this 
occasion was aS unusual as it was important, for the ship 
(or ark) was to be erected upon the summit of Mont Blane, 
the last European point which the flood would reach. The 
men engaged on the building operations would subsequently 
be received on board as crew and repair staff. 

The discussion of the complete personnel of the expedition 
was naturally long and arduous. Only the particularly 
threatening aspect of the clouds brought it finally to a close, 
with nobody entirely satisfied except the English. But that 
is true of almost any conference. Each member State was to 
have one delegate upon the good ship ‘ Peace,’ together with 
such official and domestic satellites as should be allowed 
him by the Council. Upon this announcement, Germany 
hastened to rejoin the League, being anxious, in her large- 
hearted way, to preserve her Kultur for the new world that 
would arise after the deluge. Mr. Baldwin (it happened 
before his translation to another place) was, by a large 
majority, elected to play the part of Noah and captain the 
vessel, though a considerable minority was said to favour the 
claims of Mr. John Gielgud to this position. Feeling ran 
high when the question was mooted of including the Pope 
in the party, objections ranging from a dislike of parsons in 
general to that of one of the men at work on the ship, whose 
home-town was said to be Dornoch. He threatened to strike, 
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unless the suggestion was immediately withdrawn, and, 
‘99 a man in a key position, his views carried more weight 
would otherwise have been the case. The matter was 
fpally settled by the extension of an invitation to the Vatican 
ty send an unofficial representative to join the expedition. 
This was coupled with a separate intimation that, if His 
Holiness could spare the time, his mountaineering experience 
gould doubtless be invaluable, during the arduous descent 
of Mont Blanc, when the flood was over. 

The rains descended more suddenly than was expected, 
and the consequent frenzied scuttle from Geneva to the top 
of the chosen mountain was hurried rather than dignified. 
After some crowding at the gangway, however, the whole 

was safely embarked. The British delegation was 
frst at the Purser’s office to make sure of its cabin reservations, 
which were naturally all amidships. 

Perhaps it was the scriptural character of the occasion that 
had caused the Council to decree that upon the ‘ Peace’ as 
many lions as possible should be invited to lie down with 
the most uncongenial lambs that could be provided for them. 
Though laudable in intention, this led inevitably to a good 
deal of minor disturbance. Signor Mussolini, for example, 
constantly besieged the supply stores for Eau de Cologine and 
Keating’s Powder, both of which he said were essential to the 
comfort of anyone sharing a cabin with the amiable but 
pethaps rather unkempt representative of the ex-Lion of 
Judah. Again, Monsieur Blum complained of Herr Hitler’s 
insistence upon the necessity of keeping up his spiritual 
strength by playing Wagner very loudly on a portable gramo- 
phone. He himself would have preferred (very properly) 
to worship at the shrine of the Entente Cordiale by playing 
the music of that great cross-channel composer, Noel Coward. 
Captain Noah Baldwin, appealed to in this latter dispute, 
displayed the wisdom of a Solomon, characteristically coupled 
with the sense of fair play of an English public-school man. 
He confiscated the portable gramophone and _ prescribed 
reading aloud, turn and turn about, from the works of Mary 
Webb, a full set of which he had thoughtfully supplied to each 
cabin. It was observed later in the day that the strains of 
“Land of Hope and Glory ” were melodiously apparent in 
the vicinity of the captain’s cabin. This decision did not 
exactly delight Monsieur Blum, much less Herr Hitler, 
but it did have the desired effect of nipping their disagree- 
ment neatly in the bud. Sweet are the abuses of diplomacy, 
as Mr. Baldwin reflected, luxuriating in a hot bath and the 
tich harmonies of Elgarian imperialism. 

The waters rose and rose and rose, till they were halfway 
up the snowy slopes of the mountain. On board the rescue 
ship, all was superficially couleur de rose, with the trifling 
exceptions lately mentioned. Lions and lambs frolicked 
together at deck-tennis or made merry over interminable 
tubbers of bridge. But seeds of disaster lurked in the 
surging bosom of Signor Mussolini, that dark prophet, 
born for misunderstanding, as the sparks fly upward. Already, 
it began to rankle in his mind that the glory that was Rome 
should now have dwindled to the half of a cabin, eight feet 
by six, the other occupant of which was, to put it mildly, 
uncongenial. 

On paying a chance visit of inspection to the stokehold, he 
observed a number of lengthy steel screws left over from the 
constructional work on the ship. From these seemingly 
innocuous objects, gradually but surely, a plot took shape 
within his consciousness. On the pretext of needing some 
physical outlet for his boundless energy, he obtained the 
unsuspecting captain’s leave to work, from time to time, 
with the stokers. Gathering from them by subtle questions 
much useful information about the anatomy of the ship, 
he bided his time and ripened his intention, in the meanwhile 
keeping a jealous eye upon the pile of screws destined to be 
SO very germane to his purpose. 


When the waters were lapping about the very summit 
of the mountain, he seized a conveniently private occasion 


to screw the vessel firmly down upon its rocky resting-place. 
Let the water rise higher, the good ship ‘ Peace’ should not 
rise with it! Signor Mussolini repressed a chuckle, as he 
ascended the companion-way. Up and up he went, till he 
reached the deck. Peering over the side, he saw that the 
water was now well above the plimsoll line. The screws held 
firm. The vessel stayed where it was, but the water rose. 

Crossing the empty deck, the Italian delegate approached 
the seaplane that was moored upon it, the modern equivalent 
to the dove of Genesis. Having made a surreptitious but 
none the less thorough examination of its stores of food 
and fuel, Mussolini leapt like a chamois into the cockpit and 
roared away over the deep. At last, he thought in exultation, 
the world was made safe for Italian expansion. He inci- 
dentally reflected with satisfaction that the flood would 
give the Eternal City a much needed and inexpensive wash. 
Three days later, the good ship ‘ Peace’ had disappeared, 
but the seaplane still circled aimlessly about. One of the 
floats was faulty, so that it couldn’t safely come to rest upon 
the water. An anxious eye upon the petrol gauge told that 
the supply of fuel was almost exhausted. Was Mussolini 
to join the rest of mankind in limbo? Apparently he was, 
for when the final forced descent was made, the faulty float 
promptly filled with water, so that the machine capsized and 
sank, without more ado. 

Now, and only now, a perfect peace descended on the 
world. Nothing was visible upon the vast face of the waters 
but one small canvas canoe. In it, under an umbrella, sat 
George Bernard Shaw, at work upon his new play, a drama 
of the sea for one character, entitled ‘‘ Solitude, the Only 
Safe Solution.” As he wrote ‘‘ Curtain” to the second act, 
he withdrew a well-formed brazil nut from a cellophane 
bag at his feet, and bit into it, pensively. Was it possible, 
he wondered, that he had once valued an audience for its 
size? The perfect audience was, of course, the audience of 
one. The sun came out, and he thought it very warm 
for the time of year. Fortified by the strengthening rays 
and by his luncheon, he made his usual confident start on the 


third act. The water began to recede. The second Deluge 
was over. Mr. Shaw quietly celebrated by eating another 
brazil nut. 


BLACK GOLD 
By JAMES HANLEY 

ee wagons move slowly away from the black mountain, 

the thunderous sounds have ceased, yet whilst their 
reverberations still hang in the air, they move forward, 
the light rain falling like dust upon the bent shoulders as 
the hill is climbed. From greyness towards blackness 
moving. Men and women, old men, children, babes, 
dragging after them all manner of vehicle, battered prams 
and bicycles, all manner of rude carts, two planks of wood 
and a wheel, they all move forward slowly or quickly, the 
seven ages of mankind, loud and boisterous, silent and 
morose, crying children, feeble old men, the human débris 
of the new social hell, flanked on either side by the amor- 
phous mass of litter, legacy of the industrial one. All ages 
and all sizes, moving up, up. Further from greyness, 
nearing blackness. Nearing black gold. A tattered human 
ribbon, thinning itself out, the young to the fore, the aged 
and helpless behind. Sacks across shoulders, under arms, 
trailing at the foot. 

The slag-heap rises high above them, bleak, indifferent, 
wastage from the substance hewn from the bowels of the earth 
on which they tread. Rain pours down, splashing upon 
hands and faces, dripping from the peaked cap and the 
cheap tattered raincoat. But what is rain? Only water. 
Here is gold. Black gold. What are faces? Only blobbing 
splashes of light flashing across the surface of this black 
mountain. But hands are hands, fingers fingers, and what 
the tongue cannot speak those searching hands and fingers 
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will spell upon the black surface. All are bent now, no 
sounds are heard save the scratching sounds as the fingers 
burrow in the black mess. No voice is heard, only the 
breathing, soft or loud, the. long drawn breath’ and the 
quick gasp. The sky above is grey, the pouring rain writes 
bleakness on the side of the mountain for that day, below 
the river flows, its waters black and poisoned from the 
‘pollution, all freshness choked, and to the right grey stone, 
-wooden hut, grey stone. 

Miserable street, all drabness there, all silent too, for 
life has flown to the mountain of black dirt. A child cries, 
a man shouts “ Ah— SSh—,” a young woman slips and 
says “ Oh—Christ!” but the movements of hands and 
fingers does not cease, they dig, tear, ransack, make curious 
sounds, a weighted sack falls, rolls to the bottom, a bent 
back is raised, a voice says, “ Ah! bloody —— ” and some- 
one laughs. “‘ Tym Bowler with the straight finger has 
lost his precious coal,” fruit of three hours’ back-aching 
labour, and with that rolling, tumbling, scattering sack of 
coal all hope has rolled. Well, he can roll after it. There 
is no time, hands race against it, hands fight for the coal, 
dig and scratch and curse for the precious small pieces, 
the pittance from their black brethren below. Now hands 
have vanished there are only faces, lean and fat, quiet or 
tense, staring, staring as they scratch, staring at the grey 
mountain across the valley, faces blackened by the flying 
dust, rain tracing curious lines upon the features, rain 
splashing upon the quick moving hands, hands become 
claws, desperation and steadily falling rain giving impetus 
to their efforts. Black dirt and in the black dirt small pieces 
of coal, and that means warmth, and that is life for a day. 
So they go on and on, stumbling and falling, crying and 
swearing, treading upon the richness of the earth below, 
barred forever to them, but they can pick and scratch, curse 
and cry through all the days, wet or fine, this curious pathetic 
army that now as their sack or battered pram is filled move 
slowly away and begin the tortuous journey down the hill. 

The unfortunate are still bent, their faces close to the dirt, 
their eyes ransacking, their hands mauling and digging -for 
the precious pieces they cannot buy. A pram moves off, a 
small child riding on top of the coal, for it, too, has done its 
share, scratched with tiny hand beside its parents, heir to 
the same legacy of scratch and scratch. An old man bends 
double beneath a large oilcloth bag of coal and stumbles off 
down the hill. One by one they are returning to greyness. 
All are brothers, one in greyness, until the sounds of the 
wagons are heard, until the precious pieces are tipped out 
upon the steadily growing mountain and then they disperse 
and scatter, all are strangers, each for himself, hands against 
hands, youth against age, one and all shut in by the screen 
of fear, the fear of emptiness and no bearing fruit, the fear 
of self, already spread upon the rack, the burning wheel of 
daily torment, the little urgencies of daily life become tre- 
mendous mountains, trailing where they go like some lost 
children of Israel the pathetic tattered edges of their poverty, 
armed with a stoicism that puts Aurelius and Job in the shade. 

Until the wagons sound and trail off towards the rail- 
head, and then the desperate rush, hope speeding them 
forward, kindness and unkindness mingled, darkness to 
darkness drawn, everlasting, without end. Rain is no 
longer dust, but heavy, heavy with indifference to the human 
tale that falls upon the air, to the march of feet through it 
as the hill is climbed and descended. Rain. Falling and 
making pools where the unwary foot stamps in, rain down 
the walls of the grey houses in the grates of which the riches 
of that day send out a curious pale red glow. 

And it is night and it still falls. Rain. Rain. But what 
can that matter. Let it fall, and come with it thunder or 
hail, snow or ice, the door is shut, the wooden box by the 
grate is filled with coal. Each morning, day after day this 
human army marches off up the hill, and the mountain 
knows them, knows their faces, the tread of their feet, but 
nothing of their hope, for mountains are indifferent to that. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


O reputation is so at nadir, I suppose, as is Thackerg %, 
at this moment. His demi-centenary a few years back 
passed gloomily enough. There were no banquets ho 
statues, he did not crop up in conversation much. rn few 
articles appeared, his style was praised, nothing more. It 
was not surprising. To his “ appeal” we are as deaf as the 
old are to the chirping of bats. Vanity Fair, of course is 
still a best seller, but so is Tom Jones or The Cloister and the 
Hearth, books which are read by the sort of people who don’; 
talk about books. A revived taste for his period does not 
include him, he represented those qualities of the Victorian 
time for which we have no stomach at all: the long hollow 
sermon is too-boring to be funny. And his coyly over. 
protested promise that he is much more decorous than the 
people who interested him makes us suspect too easily that 
the whole of his art is fraudulent, and we do not bother to 
look for the eternal truths which we are told lie in every real 
work of creation. And so we neglect miracles. 

There is one glimpse of human values in one of the now 
least read of his books, se rare and clear, that I am astonished 
that Major Pendennis does not glow with Pecksniff in the 
immortality of proverbs. The old dandy with his aubum 
wig and false teeth, limping up to White’s day after day, 
dimly realising that his racy stories are not to the taste of a 
fiddle-faced new generation—we must go to War and Peace 
for another picture as fine of the calamity of old age. And 
the eternal truth is horribly unmistakable here. 

The revenges of the whirligig of time involve us poor 
humans in a great deal of worry and expense. The eighteenth 
century is, I think, greatly misunderstood. I don’t believe 
in an age of delicate scepticism and fastidious godlessness, 
To browse in an eighteenth-century library such as you still 
find in quite a few country houses, is to know the need for 
pleasure, Yes, you find licentious comedies, and (infinitely 
dull) pagan tragedies, but the main contents are collections 
of sermons from out of the dry rational agony of which you 
cry aloud for the madness of Wesley. You find a Universe 
of books written in dismal imitation of The Christian’s Whole 
Duty. George III was, I think, more typical of his age than 
Lord March and the Fox family. It was not, as a rule, 
parent godlessness which sent the bucks to their ecstasies 
of extravagance. And then, as the bucks aged, came the 
fiddle-faces again, and as they drooped came “ the loose and 
luxurious Society ” of the Edwardian era with its devilish 
predilections, and then came “ our younger generation which 
seems to live only for cocktails and jazz.” And now ina 
prophetic vision I straighten my wig and make sure of my 
back teeth, the despised butt of the new young men, stiff 
and silent in the latest dudgeon, the Communist asceticism. 

It is wrong to attach great importance to the illusory 
appearance of distinct rythms in life, yet in some sort these 
rythms are there. A few years ago young men insisted on 
being reckoned hilarious—now they will have it that their 
passions are subordinate to the Communist passion for 
obedience. 

Reactionary, I cannot resist the conclusion that Commun- 
ism is a forlorn cause in England unless some enormous 
upheaval tumbles us and everyone else into chaos again. I 
wonder why Communism is so modish in our day. Do 
the new thinkers like only the day-dream of power? Is it 
cynical to say that orderly atheists generally end up by adoring 
a clock? A quarter true. But the point is that the fiddle- 
face is with us again introduced, according to custom, by the 
young. Our fathers chastised us with whips, babes unborn 
will be chastised with the scorpions of psycho-analysis. But 
man cannot fashion man and there will arise a company of 
the future which will once more paint the town red—or 
perhaps blue, wounding their fathers. I offer these thoughts 
for the consolation of any who like myself feel a sympathy 
with the Major whom I mentioned earlier in these notes. 
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CAN JAPAN STAY THE COURSE? 


By GUENTHER STEIN 


JapAN, today, is confessedly harassed more than ever by 
her economic limitations, as well as by the unfavourable effects 
yhich these last years of strain are gradually showing in her 
none-too-strong economic and social structure. Economics 
have become the main preoccupation of her military and 
dvilian leaders. Social issues, although still neglected as far 
ysaction is concerned, are forcing themselves on their attention. 
And the pressure of all these problems—against which the 
‘enforcement of the true Japanese spirit in all the fields of 
national life’ proves no sufficient cure—seems destined to 
gain in intensity as time goes on and the international armament 
race grows apace. 

Industrial capacity is the most prominent of the many 
vexatious problems facing the Japanese authorities. For the 
fifty per cent. growth in the volume of output of Japan’s 
manufacturing industries, which was brought about from 
1931 to 1936, and the accompanying fifty per cent. increase 
in the industrial machinery installed in the country, are no 
longer viewed as achievements which can assure Japan of the 
economic and military prominence to which she aspires. 
Even now the total output of all the factorics in Japan equals 
but a fraction of that of each leading Western country, including 
the newly industrialised Soviet Union. Per head of her 
population Japan produces hardly one-twelfth as much in 
manufactured goods as Britain or the United States. 

Japan-Manchukuo’s output of steel, in spite of all the 
vigorous State assistance by which it was fostered in recent 
years, is but 6.7 per cent. of that of the United States, Britain 
and the Soviet Union combined ; on which countries, more- 
over, Japan has to rely for almost half of the ferrous materials 
used in her domestic production of steel. At present the 
shortage of steel, pig iron, ore and scrap is such in Japan 
that not only the civilian branches of the Government but 
even the Army had recently to declare that they would 
renounce the use of about one-third of the total of their steel 
consumption programme for the current year. And the 
dearth of steel may prove even more embarrassing to the 
Navy, which is an even greater consumer of it. 

Japan’s engineering industries, too, much though they 
have advanced recently both in the volume and quality of 
their production, are still lagging far behind the desires of 
her economic and military leaders. They can hardly be 
expected to increase the comparatively small total of machinery 
installed in all branches of industry by much more than 
about ten per cent. annually, even if no attention be paid to 
the replacement of obsolete equipment. Moreover, if only 
part of today’s large-scale projects for industrial expansion 
were to be carried out, Japan would have to increase very 
considerably its costly imports of foreign machinery, which 
never ceased to be needed in large quantities side by side 
with home-produced equipment ; just as the country’s hurried 
industrial progress in general, and that of its armaments in 
particular, depends to such a large extent on the acquisition 
from Western countries of costly patent rights and licences 
for newly-developed processes of manufacturing. 

It is not only for these reasons that Japan’s insufficient 
foreign currency income is the object of the second great 
anxiety of her leaders. The deficiency of raw materials which 
entailed imports worth Yen 770 million in 1931, rose to 
Yen 2,040 million in 1936, and it keeps on growing. Before 
the occupation of Manchuria and the new armament effort, 
29.4 per cent. of all the industrial raw material requirements 
of the country had to be secured from abroad. But after 
five years of strenuous efforts to become one of the ** have’s,”’ 
33.5 per cent. of its raw material needs had to be imported. 
(Japan is still able, however, to feed her quickly growing 
population without incurring any deficit in her foreign trade 
in foodstuffs.) The increasing quantities of foreign raw 
materials needed for the manufacture of larger volumes of 
export goods which account for part of this deterioration do 
not constitute any real financial problem, for such exports 
automatically pay for the raw material imports involved. 
The quickly rising raw material imports for armament and 
equipment purposes are alone responsible for the mounting 


deficit in the country’s foreign trade, which during the first 
five months of the present year reached the record total of 
almost Yen 600 million. This heavy burden is becoming 
the more onerous as the rising trend of world prices set in at a 
moment when Japan had almost exhausted most of her reserves 
of foreign currency. The comparatively small gold supplies 
of the country are now being tapped once more. Still severer 
measures of State control over imports are to restrict purchases 
abroad to such goods as are most urgently required on grounds 
of national policy ; but there are hardly any others left already 
now. And a new drive for another acceleration in the 
continuous growth of Japanese exports is to be launched. 

The danger of inflation is another cause. of apprehension 
which cannot easily be alleviated. Every attempt, however, to 
avert it, by checking the rapid growth of the State’s armament 
expenditures, by leaving many of the projects for further 
industrial expansion on paper, and by ignoring the well- 
justified wage demands of all sorts of workers and officials, 
would slow down the pace of Japan’s military prepara- 
tions, would stil! further increase the dissatisfaction of the 
forward elements, and thus augment political tension at least 
between the latter and the more conservative groups among 
the Fighting Forces, bureaucracy, and big business. Besides, 
even the so-called moderate elements who for years tried to 
prevent inflation from growing out of its present ‘* beneficial ” 
into its much-dreaded malignant form, have gradually given 
in so much to categorical demands in favour of expansion 
that they would hardly see a practical way out even if they 
were to come into undisputed power. For they realise well 
enough that, with the great changes in the country’s economic 
structure that were brought about during these last five years, 
its dependence on ever-growing orders for armaments and 
for new industrial equipment has become sufficiently decisive 
to make any fundamental change in policy as much of a threat 
to the stability of Japanese economy as the maintenance of 
the present course doubtless would be. In 1931, only 14 per 
cent. of Japan’s total factory output went into armaments 
and goods for capital investment; but by 1936 they took 
up almost 31 per cent. of the much larger total that was produced 
by an entirely changed industrial mechanism in which “‘ heavy ” 
engineering, and other new industries had come to prominence. 

The last, but by no means the least, anxiety of the leaders 
of Japan is the wave of demands for higher wages, of strikes 
in an almost unprecedented number, and of dissatisfaction 
with an insufficient livelihood that has been sweeping over 
the country since the beginning of the current year. There 
is nobody who would deny the justification for the wage 
and salary demands that are a general phenomenon not only 
among the workers and salaried men in private enterprises, 
but also among local and national government officials. For 
the 25 to 30 per cent. rise in the cost of living since 1931 was 
entirely unaccompanied by any increase in the average money 
income of nine-tenths of the population. The average wages 
per hour of industrial workers even fell by something like 
10 per cent. during that time, and it was only a corresponding 
increase in working time (to more than 10 hours per day) 
which made up for this loss. Salaries also were under con- 
tinuous pressure, and those of government officials had just 
been cut considerably before the rising trend of the cost of 
living set in after the coincidence of the “‘ Manchurian Incident ” 
and the depreciation of the Yen in 1931. 

It would be wrong to deny that in the social as in other 
fields Japan has still a fair measure of reserve strength with 
which to overcome the numerous difficulties of the near future 
and even to make further advances with regard to her military 
power, her industrial development, and the further expansion 
of her exports. Nothing like a major crisis seems to be 
imminent. But it is not difficult to understand why the leaders 
of Japan who are such profound sceptics with regard to the 
potentialities of international understanding in more than a 
superficial sense of the word, should worry about the ability 
of their country to keep pace, or even to gain new advantages, 
if the international armament race should keep on gaining 
momentum. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 
‘To Have and To Hold.’’ By Lionel Brown. At the Haymarket 


Next to Mr. Rice’s Judgement. Day, this slight but agreeablz 
little comedy deserves recognition as the least inconsiderable 
play of the dullest theatrical season for years. Somewhat 
capriciously built on a familiar triangular design, it lacks the 
vulgarity and silliness which have made most recent plays 
intolerable, and it makes its points (which are worth making) 
with tact and spirit. It begins poorly with a couple of conven- 
tional comics from the Shaftesbury Avenue shires, whose 
capacity to amuse survives only half the period of their posses- 
sion of the stage. But by the time latecomers have gained 
their seats, the play is worth the watching. A riding accident 
turns a sharp and strong-willed man into a cripple; his 
wife has fallen in love with a cousin of his, and the accident 
forces them to postpone the elopement which they had planned. 
They imagine that they have concealed the situation from him, 
since he entreats his cousin to stay on and manage his estate. In 
fact he is unaware of nothing, but he knows also that he has only 
a few months more to live and while he wishes to have his 
wife near him while he is alive, he does not wish her self- 
sacrifice to disorganise the rest of her life. This design for 
living his remaining months is upset by the arrival (somewhat 
improbably contrived) of his cousin’s daughter, a bitter 
little Puritan who, since her parenis separated years ago, is 
virtually a stranger to her father; and the second half of the 
play describes how she attempts to destroy the domestic 
balance so carefully achieved, and finally is dissuaded from 
doing so by the person in whose interests she imagines she 
has been acting. The relationship between these four 
characters is drawn with insight and intelligence, and if at 
times the narrative becomes a little dull, it is never meaningless 
or rhetorical. The leading parts are all well performed, the 
cripple and his wife by Mr. Keneth Kent and Miss Marie Ney, 
his cousin by Mr. Hartley Power, and the cousin’s daughter by 
Miss Dorothy Hyson. It is not a waste of time to see this play. 
DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


The King’s Pirate. 


By Edward and Theo Thompson. 
St. Mertin’s. 


At the 
RALEIGH, as every schoolboy knows him, seems to belong to 
Hollywood rather than to history ; but the authors of this play 
have avcided all the temptations, if not all the pitfalls, implicit in 
the modern technique of dramatising history. The result is 
an excellent drama. At the St. Martin’s it is continuously 
interesting; a different cast and a better production could 
have made it continuously exciting. 

We meet Raleigh first in 1612. Eight years in prison have 
not blurred his visions (limned here, it must be admitted, in 
trite and Hentyish phrases) of gold in Guiana; but another 
four years are to pass before James is jockeyed by base motives 
into giving Raleigh his freedom under hampering conditions 
dictated by the Spanish Ambassador. The explorer, still 
technically an unpardoned traitor, sails with an ill-found fleet 
for the Orinoco. The mines elude him, he loses his son, and 
the Don in London easily destroys his slender credit with the 
slavering king. Raleigh, for honourable reasons, returns to 
England to play, on the scaffold, the Sydney Carton of the 
Spanish Main. 

It is a fine and tragic story, told with no little, but acted with 
no great, distinction. Mr. Wilfrid Lawson’s James dominates 
the play, a memorable study of pocked and shambling turpitude. 
Mr. Wyndham Goldie’s Raleigh fills out the husk of Aubrey’s 
description : ‘‘ tall, handsome, and bold, but damnable proud.” 
But there is nothing in this performance—save when fever 
breaks down that Fourney’s End reserve—to show why many 
hated, and some loved, the man. Raleigh’s fall was, in the 
true Shakespearean tradition of tragedy, due to an unhappy 
blending of the best and the worst in the man’s character ; 
Mr. Goldie makes his encounter with the headsman seem the 
effect solely of injustice and extraordinary bad luck. The 
authors are partly to blame for the inadequacy of the trial- 
scene; but Mr. Goldie’s dignified heroic resignation hardly 
chimes with the echo of a contemporary comment: “‘ Save it 
went with the hezard of his life, it was the happiest day he ever 
spent.” PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


‘¢ Storm in a Teacup.’’ 


At the Leicester Square——« Migte, 
Flow.’’ At the Curzon 


‘* COME home to men’s business and bosoms,” wisely remarked 
Bacon, who knew very well that it was not impossible to 
combine the box-office and the genuine. For some years noy; 
we have been peering through the jungle of luxury films anq 
stagey farces and unmentionable “quickies” in search of a film 
which will rely on such a simple precept. Storm in a Teacup 
ends our search for the moment, for it is certainly the first 
genuinely British comedy to appear from an English studio, 
Here at last is a reasonable humanity presented with humour 
and understanding. It may well be rated as the best Britis) 
film to date. True it starts with the initial advantage of Mr. 
James Bridie’s sense of dialogue and his intimacy with the 
Scots character; but the stage piece has been not merely 
adapted, but re-created in screen terms without losing any of the 
original qualities of the story. 

The story, indeed, is slender enough. The directors, Victor 
Saville and Ian Dalrymple, in presenting the discomfiture 
and reformation of a swollen-headed small town provost—all 
through a fuss over a poor woman’s dog licence—have in 
general nobly resisted the temptation to exaggerate, except 
when they succumb not unamusingly to the filmic attractions 
of a cataract of yelping dogs invading a dinner party, or a 
fantasia on the well-worn court scene with a wise-cracking 
buffoon of a judge. 

For the rest, we may well be thankful for a film which 
moves with a certain grace, which creates an atmosphere and 
sticks to it, and relies for once on the virtues of simplicity, 
With the one exception of Sarah Allgood, who is in training 
and technique too brilliantly redolent of the theatre, the film 
is admirably cast, and achieves something one had hardly 
dared to hope for just yet—the give-and-take of teamwork in 
the acting. The chief laurels go to Rex Harrison, a com- 
parative newcomer, Vivien Leigh, and Cecil Parker, whose 
superbly sensitive and consistent study of the Provost puts 
him in the first rank as a screen-actor. The whole cast, 
indeed, works quietly and sensibly together, and the small 
part players are all admirable: each one is a person, never 
a type. 

There is one scene which well indicates the quality of the 
production. The overbearing Provost is howled down at 
a mecting he had thought to dominate. Amid the catcalls 
and general turmoil, his bitter humiliation is indicated only 
by a slight quivering of the lips—masking the tears of rage 
or disappointment that he will never allow to flow. This 
is the true stuff of comedy, in the full sense of the word, and 
it is a pity that it is followed by a false note. The hall is 
besieged by a mob of angry hooligans, and the Provost steps 
out and quells them by sheer force of personality. This 
clashes with the character of the man. Brave he is, but not 
so powerful. Far better to have had him leave hurriedly 
by the back entrance ; or better still, to have made him face 
the mob, and retain his essential dignity even among the 
hail of eggs and vegetables. Or is that too much to ask of 
a medium so ingrained in the traditions of slapstick ? 

But against all the criticisms one may make, the false notes, 
the lapses into farce, one final impression remains, of 2 film 
which is, perhaps for the first time, genuinely British. If 
it is overpraised no harm will be done, for it is not merely 
unpretentious ; it is, more importantly, sufficiently simple, 
sufficiently kindly, to ring true.: 

Meantime the Curzon presents Mr. Flow, just another 
frothy offering from the Continent. It will have the usual 
strong snob-appeal to those who succeed in understanding 
occasional sentences of Henri Jeanson’s amusing but super- 
ficial dialogue. Others may get great pleasure in seeing 
a superimposed sub-title translate Edwige Feuillére’s seductive 
utterance of the word ‘“ Champagne ”’ into the more prosaic 
phrase “Tinned foods.” The plot is complicated, part 
farce and part thriller. The lounges and boudoirs, the 
gambling rooms and beaches, the restricted and unenter- 
prising actors end actrésses are all as familiar as a club bore’s 
greeting. They may be continental; they are aiso stale. 

Basi, WRIGHT. 
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OPERA 


-A Great Isolde 


THOSE who attend musical performances with assiduity must 
often suffer the disillusionment of shattered ideals, when the 
impact of a new personality has lost its first force, and faults 
that lay hid beneath a fresh conception become only too obvious 
as the freshness wears off. Then we, whose business it is to 
record these events, must eat our words with what grace and 
discretion we can summon. But there are great artists who 
sustain our faith, and justify a hurriedly delivered judgement, 
making the first impression go deeper at each repetition. Of 
that kind is Mme. Frida Leider’s Isolde. I went to see her 
st Monday at Covent Garden in some trepidation after an 
interval of several years and having just come across an article 
written after her first appearance here thirteen years ago, which 
seemed somewhat extravagant in its eulogy. Yet the moment 
she raised her head from the couch to sing her first phrase, 
showing us that profile of tragic suffering like the anguish of a 
Siennese Madonna, I knew that my difficulty was not going 
to be the withdrawal of old words but the finding of new ones 
to do her justice. 

Here was that always rare phenomenon—and one which has 
for the moment disappeared from the theatre of spoken drama— 
agreat tragic actress. I never saw Duse, and Bernhardt only 
in old age, a pathetic wreck of greatness. But from descrip- 
tions of them, I imagine that Mme. Leider is of their rank. 
It was Duse’s hands that expressed so much with their beautiful 
gesture and Bernhardt’s voice. Voice is naturally Isolde’s 
chief medium, but this one also has hands that are eloquent 
in their every movement, now imperious in anger, now wrung 
with anguish and now fluttering in ecstasy. And to all this is 
added a command of facial expression which is quite un- 
paralleled in my experience of singers, who are necessarily 
concerned first and foremost with the act of singing. Eyes 
that flash terrible lightnings or smile the hard smile of irony 
or melt into dimness as hate gives place to love are not to be 
found so frequently in the keads of operatic singers that they 
can be passed by without mention. I doubt if any of the 
great Isoldes of the past, Sucher, Ternina and the rest, surpassed 
this one in heroic stature and dramatic intelligence. 

As a singer Mme. Leider has her faults. The tone is not 
always steady, and it has certainly tecome thin on the higher 
notes when the half-voice is used. But it retains its supreme 
merits, rare in Wagnerian sopranos, of perfect verbal clarity 
and of blending with the orchestral tone so that it appears to 
float upon it and belong to it as a ‘‘ voice” in the musical 
texture instead of standing apart from it. This effect of homo- 
geneity withthe orchestra is due partly to the natural quality of 
the voice, but mainly, I think, to the art with which it is used. 
Mme. Leider’s attack on the notes is such that, though there 
is no delay in its ‘‘ speaking,” the note does not tell fully for 
an infinitesimal moment and the vocal tone therefore seems 
to grow out of the orchestral tone and to be supported upon it. 
In part, too, it is due, of course, to a fine sense of the shape of 
the phrases, and this combination of vocal excellences adds 
to the unusual dramatic power of her performance a musical 
quality of exceptional beauty. 

Thet the remainder of the cast should be dwarfed by the 
grandeur of the heroine is only to be expected in an imperfect 
world. Herr Melchior’s Tristan suffers from the singer’s 
inability to produce a resonant mezza voce and a real legato. 
Yet it is not without dignity, and in the third act, despite a 
most unromantic garb 2nd a lapse of memory at the climax, 
he achieved a moving sense of tragedy. What we miss most 
is beauty of. tone in the love-duet, which was admirably sung, 
and that sense of ‘‘ the mystery of things ” that Tristan should 
take on when the cold -dawn breaks upon his shattered world. 
How little this scene went for after the beautiful and resonant 
singing of King Marke’s music by Herr Sven Nilssen! That 
scene, so commonly and so wrongly regarded as a bore, was 
made, with the assistance of Sir Thomas Beecham and the 
orchestra, one of the chief musical pleasures of the evening. 
Another was the astonishing lucidity of the orchestral playing 
in the last Act, in which I have never heard so much of the 
detail. Elsewhere there was a tendency to sacrifice the onward 
flow of the music to care for minutiae. There were too many 
sharp accents and little climaxes, too little organisation of these 
details into a larger unity. 

DyYNELEY HUSSEY. 


CHANSONS ET LOISIRS 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


LE bruit avait couru que les chanteurs ambulants ne seaient 
plus tolérés 4 Paris. Il n’en est rien, heurcusement. Sans 
ordonnances de police, l’accélération du rythme de la vie se 
charge de chasser le pittoresque. II ne reste guére que ces 
chanteurs pour rappeler qu’il fut un temps ou le Parisien 
flanait et s’attardait volontiers au spectacle de la rue. 


Sans remonter 4 Mengin, qui, vers la fin du secoad Empire, 
s’attifait d’un casque et d’une cuirasse pour vendre ses 
crayons, il y eut, pour distraire les passants, toute une 
génération de camelots au bagout digne de Gavroche. 
Aujourd’hui le vrai camelot parisien a disparu; il est bien 
venu des Arabes et des Annamites, mais ils ne sauraient le 
remplacer. Du reste, le nom lui-méme est désuet; on dit 
maintenant ‘‘ démonstrateur.”” Or, ce ‘‘ démonstrateur ” ne 
déambule pas; ce n’est qu’un boutiquier en plein air, dont 
le boniment sent trop la préparation. Les lutteurs, jongleurs, 
avaleurs de sabres et autres bateleurs ne se rencontrent plus 
que dans quelques quartiers excentriques. Par ailleurs, on 
voit de moins en moins d’artisans ambulants—vitriers et 
réparateurs de porcelaine—et bientét leurs cris ne seront 
plus qu’une tradition. 


Les chanteurs nous restent. Il se sont modernisés un peu, 
cela va sans dire; ils jouent du banjo et le jazz leur est 
familier. Mais, comme jadis, c’est pour la romance senti- 
mentale qu’on fait cercle autour d’eux, qu’on achéte les 
paroles et qu’on fredonne lair. La musique a beau étre 
syncopée, les vers restent immuables—‘‘ C’est le temps des 
amours ; nous nous aimerons toujours.”” Tout autour, jeunes 
et vieux sourient. Pour quelques instants ils se perdent dans 
le réve, avant d’étre repris par la fiévre de la grande ville. Si 
le phonographe et la T.S.F. n’ont pas encore tué les chanteurs 
ambulants, c’est sans doute que l’ambiance n’est plus la méme 
devant un appareil. Dans la rue cette ambiance persiste; a 
part les costumes, les lithographies de Steinlein, les dessins de 
Willette restent vrais. 


A leur tour, les chanteurs sont destinés 4 disparaitre du 
jour ou, sur la voie publique, le citadin sera contraint a circuler 
sans cesse. Alors il lui faudra trouver des endroits pour 
flaner. Cela sera-t-il possible ? On aurait pu espérer que 
le nouveau ministére des loisirs étendrait sa mansuétude a la 
musardise. Il faut en faire son deuil. Fort louable en 
principe, la création de ce rouage ne semble répondre actuelle- 
ment qu’A une seule préoccupation : Vorganisation des loisirs. 
En tout cas, le sous-secrétaire d’Etat qui en a la charge semble 
s’attacher surtout 4 la réglementation. Suivant son exemple, 
les compagnies de chemins de fer, les journaux, le sociétés 
sportives et autres travaillent d’arrache-pied pour enrégimenter 
les travailleurs au repos. Ce ne sont que programmes, 
itinéraires, caravanes, groupes. Tout est prévu—les départs, 
les haltes et les arrivées, les monuments 4 visiter et les sites 
4 admirer, méme l’heure de lapéritif! Comme triomphe du 
genre, citons cette manifestation collective qui ‘‘ne laissera 
inoccupée aucune des quarante-huit heures des deux journées 
de loisirs.”” On reste ahuri devant tant de contradiction. 


Pourtant le sous-secrétaire d’Etat paraissait suivre une autre 
voie quand, 4 ses débuts, il vantait les joies du tandem. Les 
chansonniers—ceux de Montmartre, qui ne sont pas ambulants 
mais railleurs—avaient beau se moquer du “‘ bonheur universel 
par le tandem universel,’’ le tableau plaisit de ces couples 
pédalant allégrement par les campagnes, pour rentrer les 
bras chargés de fleurs aprés avoir respiré 4 pleins poumons. 
Il y avait aussi un cdété sentimental, celui que soulignait ce 
chansonnier anglais qui célébrait naguére a bicycle madz 
for two. 


> 


Il faut croire que “‘!a bicyclette pour deux ” ne se prétait 
pas suffisemment a la réglementation. Le tandem, trop 
modeste, est devenu autocar ou train spécial; d’individuel 
le loisir est devenu collectif. C’est illogique autant que 
regrettable. Nul doute que beaucoup apprécieront le repos 
organisé, car, laissés 4 leurs propres ressources, ils ne sauraient 
que faire. Mais ils ne manquent pas de gens qui cstiment la 
solitude dans l’union avec la nature, qui trouvent leur con- 
tentement dans le réve ou la contemplation. Ceux-la con- 
seillent au sous-secrétaire d’Etat de relire son Daudet, sans 
oublier ‘“‘ Le sous-préfet aux champs.” 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Recovered Crops 

The British climate has many compensations; and often 
frightens us without reason, especially if we are farmers. 
For example: in April not one farmer but several expressed 
the fear that they would be forced to plough up the wheat 
sown last autumn. It germinated well and showed a fine 
plant at the beginning of the winter. At the end of the winter 
the plant had almost vanished. A green field had become a 
brown, save for thin and scarcely visible lines. The field 
was like a sheet of faintly ruled foolscap. Wind and wet, 
not frost, had done the damage. AA little later the lines thickened 
and today a crop of rather more than usual weight is expected 
on at least one of these threatened fields, which was sown 
with a special variety of a new pedigree wheat. Of course 
it is as yet purely problematic how good the seed may be ; 
but it is not unknown for such a set-back to increase yield. 
After all it is still a question in dispute whether clover yields 
better or worse if it is kept down in its early stages of growth. 

* * *« * 


The New Grasses 

Grass undoubtedly is the crop of the year; and it happens 
that an international group of scientific students of grass are 
meeting in England and will investigate growing crops at 
various places. Some of the newer types of grass and of 
clover are very interesting. A good many years ago Mr. 
Milne (of Gartons) noticed during his travels in the North of 
England a plant of Cocksfoot that seemed to be all blade 
and lacked bent. Since then Professor Stapledon found 
and selected many varieties of grass that give so high a feeding 
value that they may improve any pasture where they are 
cultivated. The trouble is to collect sufficient seed. The 
better the grass for feeding purposes the less the seed. I 
saw one trial plot on which seed could be estimated by the 
spoonful. The selected wild white clovers are perhaps even 
more remarkable, at least in appearance. The leaves are 
immense and the clover covers the ground so quickly that it 
may be worth while transplanting roots by hand, as the Japanese 
plant their rice. 

* * * * 

Pools of Silence 

It was noticed during the War that what the French called 
“pools of silence’? were to be found. The sound of guns 
passed over these beneficent hollows, and they remained 
silent while the sound reverberated loudly ten or even twenty 
miles farther off. There are pools of ethereal as well as 
aerial silence. It is difficult, for example, to transmit the 
wireless waves to parts of Cornwall and Devon; and for 
this reason the B.B.C., after consultation with the National 
Trust, decided to set up a special transmitting station that 
should carry its messages to such silent pools. A spot on 
that most glorious stretch of coast between Salcombe and 
Start Point was selected. The choice of the site has given 
great offence, and particular protests reach me. Whether 
they are well justified or not I do not know; but I am sure 
of this that the coast of Britain should be sacrosanct. It is, 
in my view, the only National Park that is worth consideration. 
It is for this reason that the threat to the coast at the base 
of Morte Point in North Devon is particularly heinous ; 
and in this regard it is a sign of public feeling that humble 
subscriptions of half-a-crown are reaching the National Trust. 

* = x x 

Tit v. Swallow 

In a neighbour’s shed a distressful battle, consisting 
mostly of noise, has been fought this summer between a 
pair of tits and a pair of swallows. The swallows, presumably 
the same pair that rested there last year, greatly desired to 
use the old nest once again. They found it altered and 
adapted by a pair of tits. The subsequent clamour was so 
loud and continuous as to summon the owner; and the 
ethical question was posited: should the interlopers be 
evicted. They had gone so far towards rearing a family 
that they were left in possession; but it was long before 
the swallows were reconciled to their eviction. I know of 
one long dual between wrens and swallows for possession 
of an old swallows’ nest; and in that affair the wrens were 
twice forcibly evicted by the owney before the swallows 
sould take possession. Poor swallows! The only nest 


I saw in South Africa had been seized and altered by a sic 
of swifts. As a rule perhaps martins suffer more than swal] 


pate : ows 
owing to the thievish polemics of the local sparrows, " 
* x * * 
A Household Robin 


The story of another twice-used nest is worth telling, The 
beginning of the story is old matter. A robin after many weeks 
of failure, when a cubic foot or more of material was spilt op 
the floor, was aided in the completion of a nest built on g 
board fixed for the purpose across the corner of a shed. The 
proud mother finally hatched out a full clutch. Just a fort. 
night after they had flown she returned to the nest, pulled out 
the whole of the lining, relined it completely and more thor. 
oughly than on the first occasion, and after a few days began 
to lay her second clutch. It is noticed that when the hen 
bird wishes to fly to the nest she takes the shortest route ; 
and so if she has been feeding in front of the cottage she flies 
through the sitting-room and into the kitchen, of which the 
window opens close beside the door of the shed. Both cock 
and hen have enjoyed the use of the sitting-room, but the 
cock no longer sings in front of the looking-glass. 

* * * * 


Lawn Medicines 

A score or so of correspondents have asked for further 
elucidation of an allusive reference to the recipe of the green- 
keeping researchers for maintaining Jawns in the best and least 
weedy condition. It is now used on almost every golf-links 
in the country. There is a slight difference in opinion as to 
the best method of application. At Rothamsted, where the 
grass specialists are good, it is thought best to apply it in less 
intensive doses. Their advice is as follows: 

One part sulphate of iron. 

Three parts sulphate of ammonia. 

Twenty parts sand or potting soil or compost. 

Sprinkle 40z. of the sulphates (mixed in the sand or soil) on 
each square yard. The best time is in dewy conditions in dry 
weather but not during = drought. A further treatment, using 
2 oz. instead of 4 0z. to the square yard, at two fortnightly intervals 
is advised. - 


Which Iris ? 

The multitude of new varieties produced by our hybridisers 
in most popular garden plants defeats the memory of the 
very elect and leaves most of us altogether in the lurch. It 
is often a relief to find just one or two varieties that insist 
on standing out in our memory. For example: the new 
irises are legion; and among so many lovely things, often 
differing in no salient particular, it is best to begin with true 
species, before we attempt to indulge in varieties. In any 
specialist's garden the varieties can only be remembered by 
aid of a notebook ; yet it generally happens that one or two 
sorts ‘‘ stay put” by virtue of some quality that especially 
appeals to your particular affection. From such a visit, taken 
recently, ‘‘one only thing remains to me ”—the artistic per- 
fection of “Sir Michael.” The light upward petals, the dark 
drooping petals, the band of bright gold and the general 
habit combine into an irresistible standard of manly beauty. 
And if he reminds you of “ Alcazar” he is none the worse on 
that account. For purity of a single rather rare tint Aphrodite 
is commendable, and for a blue mass that older favourite Norah 
Campbell holds a worthy place. 

* * * * 
Productive Insects 

Some queer discoveries—about insects as well as about grasses 
—are recorded in detail in the latest journal of the Board of 
Greenkeeping. Research (2s. 6d., Bingley, Yorkshire). The 
notorious leather-jacket, which is the grub of the cranefly, or 
daddy-long-legs, is enemy number one, though some of us wish 
the Board would do similar work on the wire-worm. In the 
pursuit of its life history the curious and important discovery 
has been made that though the female lives about ten days 
she usually lays her eggs, which number some 270, at the 
earliest possible moment, generally the first morning. The grub 
himself must be attacked. Apparently he comes to the surface 
in a flash if the grass is treated with that crisply named chemical 
orthodichlorobenzene, which should be widely known and 
perhaps would be if it had a brief titl—-say odob or odub— 
which would rhyme appropriately with its grub. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 


* * * x 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 


length is that of one of our ‘‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


CHRISTIANITY IN KENYA 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

siz, have.just returned from Kenya. There a new Bishop 
is face to face with the position common in Overseas dioceses. 
Four or five chaplains travel round large areas which they 
cll “parishes” holding services at points which they call 
*centres,”’ once a month, or once a quarter, or once or twice 
a year, for such of the people as can or will take the trouble to 
attend—can, if weather and roads and farm business permit ; 
will, if social engagements, or dislike, or a feeling that attendance 
js a fatuous proceeding do not hinder. 

Will you permit me to call attention to the facts: (1) That 
these clergy are recruited from England, and that clergy so 
‘recruited are not always acceptable? (2) That the whole 
system is based upon money, and the collection of subscriptions ? 
(3) That the religion so presented is a spiritual pauperism 
which teaches men to depend upon an uncertain, and irregular, 
and enfeebling dole, instead of acting and working ? 

May I ask men in England to consider: (1) Whether they 
believe that it is good that men should be compelled to accept 
the ministrations of one occasional visitor, or to be deprived 
of the rites of the religion which they profess? (2) Whether 
they believe that the establishment of a spiritual society ought 
to depend upon the cash box? (3) Whether they believe that 
a community strengthened and supported by a religious faith 
can be built on a foundation of occasional services held by a 
visitor, irregularly attended ? 

May I ask them to consider what they would advise a Bishop 
in the position of that new Bishop in Kenya to do? (1) Wouid 
they advise him to be content? No one who knows the 
realities of the situation would do that. (2) Would they advise 
him to come to England to join in the scramble for men and 
money here? Everyone who has had any experience knows 
the miserable end of that : no one really believes that England 
can provide clergy for all the overseas dioceses. (3) What 
would they advise ? 

I venture to suggest that he should recognise the fact that 
the stipendiary system is breaking down even in England, 
and is utterly out of place in a new country with a scattered 
population where the numbers are small and the Church 
must be established at the very beginning of things or else 
attempt to force its way in when men have lost all faith in it. 
I venture to suggest that to begin the establishment of a spiritual 
society with an appeal for subscriptions is fatal. 

What is the alternative ? What is the alternative to paid 
service, if not voluntary unpaid service? Is there any other 
alternative 2 How was the Church established when it was 
spreading rapidly over new countries in earlier days? By 
ordaining men who served without abandoning their means 
of livelihood and were not paid for ministering in spiritual 
things to their fellows. 

The Church should have a policy which would meet the 
need, not of one parish, nor of one diocese, but of all 
the world. With unpaid clergy she could supply the 
need of every little group of Christians in the whole 
world. It is utterly fatuous to imagine that we can begin 
in a new country with paid clergy: it is almost as fatuous 
to imagine that unpaid clergy can do the work which a 
travelling cleric with a vast area as his nominal “ parish ” 
fails to do. Unpaid clergy cannot do that sort of work, 
but they can’ serve their immediate neighbours. Little 
local churches can be established with their own proper 
ministers. .The foundation can be laid truly. What is to 
hinder it? I know what hinders it now—the tradition that 
men must be trained in theological colleges and paid, and that 
no others must be ordained. I know that no Bishop could go 
through a new country and establish local churches widely 
under the guidance of the best men on the spot, without 
criticism. I know the power of vested interests. I ask men 
at home to think and to make their voices heard. I beg you, 
Sir, to give me the opportunity of asking them to do so.— 
Yours, &c., ROLAND ALLEN. 


St. Fohn’s College, Oxford. 


SENIOR SCHOOLS IN RURAL AREAS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—The letter of Mr. Arthur T. H. Smith, of Crowborough, 
is important because it calls attention to an educational scheme 
in East Sussex, which may inflict a serious injustice upon those 
who do not belong to the Established Church. Unfortunately, 
the same kind of grievance seems likely to be inflicted in many 
other rural areas, unless the Board of Education adopts some 
just principle of administration, which will place public interests 
before those of a single denomination. 

It is quite understandable that in those areas where Anglican 
ascendancy has hitherto prevailed in elementary education, the 
Church of England should be anxious to retain the senior 
scholars, though it must be remembered that in many of these 
schools in ‘‘ monopoly ” areas there is a large proportion of 
Non-Anglican scholars. 

The Education Act of 1936 recognised that educational re- 
organisation on the lines of the Hadow Report would throw a 
heavy financial burden not only upon Local Authorities, but 
upon those responsible for non-provided schools. The Act, 
therefore, permitted, without compelling, the Local Education 
Authorities to make grants of 50 to 75 per cent. of the cost of 
adapting existing denominational schools or erecting new ones. 

But in some places Anglican authorities are assuming almost 
a right to impose schemes upon the Local Authorities. Such 
demands are being pressed by certain Diocesan Boards upon 
the ground that the great majority of elementary schools in the 
neighbourhood belong to the Church of England. It must, 
however, be pointed out that in such rural areas the sparseness 
of population will not allow of a second elementary school. 
The public have acquiesced because they could do no other. 
It is often popularly supposed that all these schools have been 
built solely out of denominational funds. That, of course, 
is not the case. Previous to 1881, by which time most villages 
had a school, Government Building Grants amounting to 
£1,515,205 had been made to 5,965 Church of England Schools, 
while the promoters of these schools found £4,295,237. (See 
Government Return Cd. 1336 issued in 1902.) 

The difficulty regarding Building Grants to Senior Schools 
does not arise in the great urban centres of population, where 
denominational schools can exist side by side with Provided 
Schools. But it does arise in an acute form in the more sparsely- 
populated parts of the country, where the erection of a new 
Senior School of a denominational kind may involve the exclu- 
sion of a Senior Provided School with its full popular control 
and absence of “‘ tests ”’ for teachers. 

The practical question is this—What plan shall be adopted 
in those districts where a single Senior School must serve the 
needs of the locality? Surely, it is only right to say that a 
Council School shall be built, and that denominational schools 
shall not receive building grants, if such grants deprive the 
school population of a Provided School.—Yours faithfully, 

WILFRID J. ROWLAND, 


39 Livingstone House, Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


AIR FORCE ACCIDENTS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 

S1rR,—The fact that ‘“‘ non-commissioned officers have of late 
figured more prominently in the list of deaths” does not 
necessarily imply that an extra large proportion of pilots is 
being drawn from the ranks. Reference to the Air Force 
List (or even to the programmes of the annual R.A.F. display) 
will show that, for several years past, there has been a gradually 
increasing proportion of sergeant-pilots in the R.A.F. It 
should hardly be necessary to add that the standard of skill 
demanded, and attained, is the same for officers and N.C.O.’s. 

I believe that the chief reason for the increase in accidents, 
both’ in civil and service flying, is that much more bad-weather 
flying is being done. With the latest instruments, and proper 
training, it is now possible to fly confidently in weather which 
would have been regarded as hopeless a few years ago. Presented 
with this increase in his powers of flight, it is only human 
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nature that a man should sometimes overestimate his ability 
to defy the weather; and that is a state of affairs which is 
gtadually being overcome as our pilots gain more knowledge 
of their capabilities and limitations. 

I do not think that those who are concerned with the air 
defence of this country will agree that, even in peace time, 
“the first concern of the pilot and his machine should be the 
safety of both.” The first essential is fighting efficiency 
under every possible condition of weather that an enemy can 
fly in. This efficiency can only be achieved at the expense 
of a certain amount of risk; but it is a risk which the Royal 
Air Force realises and faces willingly for the sake of the country. 
—Yours, &c., E. N. B. BENTLEY. 

The Croft, Station Avenue, Walton-on-Thames. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—All those who fly and those who, though they walk, 
have their heads in the air, must share the concern, expressed 
in your issue of June 11th, at the recent accidents to R.A.F. 
machines. But few, I think, will agree with your statement 
that ‘‘in peace time at any rate the first concern o? the pilot 
and his machine should be the safety of both.” Quite apart 
from whether or not a machine can concern itself with 
anything, the statement requires qualification. A sounder 
doctrine would be: . “ Every. precaution, compatible with 
maximum efficiency of the R.A.F., must be taken for the 
safety of the pilot.” 

Given machines of identical performance, the ability of one 
pilot to defeat another in aerial warfare depends almost 
entirely on his skill in carrying out aerobatic manoeuvres 
readily and accurately. Thesc manoeuvres can never be 
‘“‘ safe’ in the popular sense of that word (though I believe 
that those who carry them out do, in fact, regard them as 
safe). Nevertheless they must be practised and carried out 
daily, if the R.A.F. pilots are to remain the equals of those 
of other countries. 

Your note goes on to say that some of the exercises which 
figured in the Empire Air Day programmes by no means 
conformed to the doctrine you have laid down. You do not 
state to which items you refer, but in four hours spent at a 
fighter station that day, and after carefully reading The Times’ 
notes On programmes at other stations, I have not been able 
to find any item which does not form part of the normal 
training which can be seen daily in the ncighbourhood of 
R.A.F. stations. Admittedly some of the items were made 
more realistic for the public by the addition of such details 
zs a Chinese junk, or a “‘ stronghold,”’ but thesz did not affect 
the safety of the pilots or other occupants of the machines. 

I venture to suggest that the number of deaths in the R.A.F. 
in the course of day-to-day training is remarkably small in 
view of the number of hours flown, and that a cause of death 
which should give rise to far greater concern is the apparent 
lack of training in bad. weather flying which R.A.F. pilots 
receive. Mr. Nigel Tangye drew attention to this in a letter 
to The Times of June toth, in which he expressed a wish 
that R.A.F. pilots might carry out local flights, when weather 
conditions are other than good. This suggestion will pre- 
sumably not meet with your approval, but, like aerobatic 
manoeuvres, such flights will increase the efficiency of the 
pilots and consequently their safety. 

It is significant that on Empire Air Day, when something 
like a thousand machines were at work simultaneously, five 
k.A.F. men were killed, whilst in the bad weather conditions 
of the following week-end, with nothing like the same number 
of machines in the air, six R.A.F. men were killed in isolated 
accidents.—Yours faithfully, J. S. Wippows. | 

Chichester. 


“INK OF POPPIES ” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—In a note in your issue of June 4th you express regret 
that ‘‘a document ” of mine should, through the medium of 
The Spectator, have been used by Miss Dorothy L. Sayers in a 
way of which I disapprove. I do not think that you make it 
sufficiently clear that the document in question was a personal 
letter, so headed and bearing my signature, addressed, not as 
you say to “ well-known writers ’’ but to a number of people 
known and unknown, on the subject of the present state of 
international affairs. My letter requested an answer, a personal 


—=: 


answer to be addressed to me, that might with other answe 
contribute to the formation of an effective attitude to these affuin: 
I also indicated in my letter that it, with the answers, tice 
be the substance of a book on the subject. The people to whom 
I sent my letter have been extremely generous in their answers 
Miss Sayers is the only person to whom it was addressed wis 
departed from the courtesies of the occasion. 

Miss Sayers had every rizht to disagree with the attitude of 
my letter; and when my book is published she will have the 
right to criticise its style as well as its attitude in as public g 
manner as she pleases. But to use it, as she has done in your 
issue of May 14th, as a peg on which to hang wearisome clichés 
about literary style (7.e., to make an article of it at so much per 
word) is a breach of taste and confidence that all the people who 
have taken serious pains to answer my letter deprecate. ; 

I must refuse to treat Miss Sayers’ notions of style seriously, 
as being irrelevant both to the subject of my letter and to style, 
If I were conducting a questionnaire on style, I should not 
address myself to a writer of detective fiction who proudly con. 
fesses herself to be “a scholar spoiled.” In sending my letter 
to people I deliberately took the risk of receiving many useless 
replies, for which I would have to be nevertheless gratefyl— 
the subject of our present international unhappiness seemed 
worth the risk. I did not anticipate any such public and irrele. 
vant rudeness as Miss Sayers’ and in protesting against it I wish 
at the same time to record that her response is a fortunately 
unique one.—Yours truly, Lavra Ripine, | 

5 Nottingham Street, London, W.1. 


GUERNICA AND BADAJOS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—As the destruction of Guernica has been sedulously 
advertised as the barbaric deed of the Insurgent eir-force, 
an article on the subject by Mr. Douglas Jerrold in your 
contemporary, the Tablet of June 5th, should be of considerable 
interest to many of your readers. Mr. Jerrold writes (p. 801): 
““The correspondents of the Havas Agency, of The Times 
and of several other newspapers have affirmed positively that 
most of’ the damage which they saw was wrought not by 
bombing, but by deliberate destruction by fires from the 
ground. The statements are explicit. There were only a 
few bomb holes, and the walls of the houses in the quarter 
most completely destroyed bear no marks of bomb splinters. 
Nor can the damage done by a bomb and that done by dyne- 
miters and incendiaries be confused by any competent 
observer.” The assertion in this last ‘paragraph seems 
certainly a decisive criterion as to the mode of destruction 
of Guernica. 

Mr. Jecrrold’s version (p. 802) of the so-called ‘‘ massacre” 
of Badajos (also ascribed to Insurgent troops!) is equally 
interesting: ‘‘ The ‘massacre’ of Badajos was announced 
to the American public under the signature of Mr. N. Reynolds 
Packard, the admirable correspondent of the United Press. 
He had never been to: Badajos, where no massacre had taken 
place. His detailed description was telegraphed all over the 
world in perfect good faith, and not till January 28th, 1937, 
was the authenticity of this story denied by Mr. Webb Miller, 
the European news manager of the United Press, in a letter 
to the Manchester Guardian.” F. J. O’DONNELL. 


Rathfarnham, Dublin. 


[The article in question is indeed of considerable interest 
if, as our correspondent implies, its writer referred only to 
one of The Times correspondents who visited Guernica. The 
bombardment of Guernica took place on April 26th. The 
Times correspondent in Bilbao was in the town by 2 a.m. on 
the 27th, and, after spending considerable time there, revisited 
the place on the afternoon of the same day. He began his 
dispatch to The Times with the words: ‘‘ Guernica . . . was 
completely destroyed yesterday afternoon by insurgent air 
raiders,” and in his subsequent telegrams he scouts any other 
possible explanation for the devastation caused. Another 7imes 
correspondent, apparentiy stationed with the insurgent forces, 
visited the ruins of the town a week later, and in a message 
published on May 5th gives reasons for inferring ‘‘ that incen- 
diaries on the Basque side had more to do with the razing 
of Guernica than General Franco’s aircraft.”? Between the 
verdicts of the two correspondents the readers of The Times, 
and others, have their choice.—Ep. The Spectater.] 
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BENTLEY THREE-DECKERS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

$ig, 1 am_much distressed to have given an impression of 
“grrogance ”” by my comment on the ephemeral nature of the 
frge majority of Bentley and Son’s novels. As I re-read 
my article, I admit that the werd “ rubbish ” seems discourteous 
(though most of us apply it daily to many things which do not 
grictly deserve it) ; and as discourtesy is the last thing I should 
wish, I hasten’ to withdraw it. - 

But as for the general issue on which Mrs. Bentley takes 
me to task, I confess that I do not find my remarks either 
unjustifiable or ungracious, even by her naturally more exacting 
gandards. {have not, of course, read all the Bentley novels ; 
put I think I'singled out for mention all those novelists published 
by the firm whose literary importance could be maintained 
today by the most partial apologist, and from their paucity 
in a distinguished list I drew my “ chastening reflection ” 
on publishing as a whole. I neither suggested nor supposed 
that Bentley’s contemporaries would have come more creditably 


_ gut of what I called ‘‘ so severe a test,” any more than today’s 


publishers will in fifty years time. For the light reading of 
1937 is no doubt even trashier than that of our grandmothers, 
and it will be even more quickly forgotten, if only because 
there is no Bentley to deck-it in charming and fantastic clothes 
for the admiration of future bibliophiies. 

Finally, Mrs. Bentley accuses me of ‘“‘ forgetting that a 
publisher lives on a contemporary market,” maintaining (as 
if I had doubted it) “‘ that Bentley and Son were shrewd 
publishers—which, after all, is what they aspired to be.” 
But my own words were that ‘“‘ Bentleys’ record as fiction 
publishers is more remarkable for its commercial success than 
for the uncovering of conspicuous talent.” 

I submit, Sir, that on this point at any rate we are really in 
agreement, and I-much regret that any ill-considered phrase 
of mine should have persuaded Mrs. Bentley otherwise.— 
Your obedient servant, JOHN CARTER. 

23 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


THE PEAK OF DERBYSHIRE 


[Io the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir, —Sir W. Beach Thomas will find a very interesting article 
on this Peak in the Oxford Dictionary. Sir Jas. Murray is 
sure it has no connexion with the word peak, which does not 
occur in the sense of ‘‘ pointed top of a mountain ” till 1634. 
He thinks, the Peak or Peac may originally have been the name 
of a demon, connected with the well-known puck. There is a 
full discussion of Peak in the English Place Name Society’s 
volume on Bedford, p. 176. There it is held that “there is 
good reason to believe that the name originally denoted a hill,” 
and may be Germanic. The earliest mentions of the Derby- 
shire Peak rather confirm this—charter of ante 800, Pecsatan, 
“Peak settlers,” and Anglo-Saxon Chronicle for 924, Peaclond 
or “ Peak land.’”? We also have East and West Peek in Devon- 
shire, in. Domesday Peak. But, as confirming the demon or 
puck derivation, we have Domesday’s Pechesers now Peak’s 
Arse, Domesday’s Peakesdon or ‘‘ Peak’s or Puck’s hill,” now 
Pagsdon, Bedford, and Domesday’s Pechetra or “ Peak’s or 
Puck’s home,”’ now the London Peckham.—Very truly yours,— 
63 Cluny Gardens, Edinburgh, 10. JAMES B, JOHNSTON. 


ARE WE GETTING DULLER ? 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Stk,—Dr. Raymond B. Cattell, following the grave revelations 
of his intelligence test investigations, rightly urges a reduction 
of fertility among the least gifted quarter of the population 
and an augmentation of it in the better endowed sections. 
But is he not too optimistic in believing that the large families 
of the borderline feeble-minded could be checked by an 
adequate provision of birth-control! clinics? I submit that 
race deterioration will continue until the surgical methods 
be made available to poor parents. All young men might 
be encouraged to marry and have two, three or more children 
according to their means and health, and then to ask for the 
simple operation (vasectomy) whose only effect is to cause 
Sterility. But many wives, fearing consequent infidelity, 
would prefer tke legalisation of abortion—-I am, Sir, yours 
respectfully, B. DunLop. 
20 Glenalmond House, Manor Fields, Putney,«S.W 15. 


——— 


* THE CRYSTAL CABINET ” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] _ 

Six,—I have read Mr. Hone’s review of my sister Mary Butts” 
book, The Crystal Cabinet, with great interest, but his notice 
raises one or two minor points, which I cannot help feeling 
call for correction. 

My sister’s memory seems to have failed her a little in ber 
description of the burning of some of my father’s books. 
Her reactions as a witness of this scene cannot be quite what 
she has described, since she did not participate in it, bein, 
in France at the time it took place. In point of fact thes: 
books were burned by my mother and myself alone. 

As to the books themselves, my sister never at any time 
set eyes on one of them, for their very existence was unknown 
until after my father’s death, when she had already left England ; 
and when she returned some weeks later they had already bee. 
burned ; they were far from being what she claims for them ; 
I had at one time, and still perhaps possess, a list of them. 
With the single exception of The Arabian Nights, an editio. 
with peculiarly candid illustrations; which few parents today, 
however advanced, would have risked putting into the hand; 
of a young girl or a small boy, the entire collection was formed 
of contemporary works from a publisher in the Palais-Royal ; 
they were books which undoubtedly had a faint, sub-clinical 
interest, but were utterly lacking in any literary or aesthetic 
value whatever. The memoirs described by my sister 25 
being those of Ninon and Mme. de Pompadour were actually 
nothing more than the flaccid memories of Cora Pearl, and 
were consumed, as my sister implies, with an appropriately 
leaden dullness. Brantéme and Rabelais were never destroyed, 
and are still in my possession, given me many years ago by 
my mother. 

My sister’s book contains innumerable distortions or blurt 
mis-statements of fact, which it would be out of place to singi- 
out here. Relations are everyone’s literary capital, but it 
has hitherto been considered an act of grace and delicacy 
not to make the contents of one’s pass-book too undisguisedly 
public, more especially when the entries are so inaccurate. 

I can only offer as some sort of psychological clue to m; 
sister’s Curious interpretation of the relations existing betwee 1 
my parents—an interpreranuc consisting of a series of more 
or less delicately veiled innuendoes—the fact that my father 
was so wholly absorbed in his second marriage, which, on 
the whole, was a very happy and a very fortunate one, that 
he had no time whatever for either of his children, whom 
he could rarely ever be persuaded to set eyes upon. He was 
a most delightful man, but, except when on his very sma!! 
yacht, all but invisible to my sister or myself. Once there, 
he was unable to avoid us.—I am, Sir, &c., ANTHONY BUTTS. 

13 Newton Road, Westbourne Grove, W.2. 


BRITISH OFFICIALS IN SPAIN 

[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 
Si1r,—The fight for Bilbao by a people in arms against foreign 
aitplanes and mechanised armies has cost the Basques thousands 
of their bravest and best. The fall of Bilbao will cost them 
thousands more. This second butchers’ bill would be reduced 
by fear of the effect on British public opinion but for the 
removal of the restraining presence of a British Consular 
representative and the restraining possibility of a British 
Consular report. 

Why this removal? Because of risk? But since when 
have British officials been relieved of their responsibilities when 
these are most required because of personal risk? There was 
little or no risk for our Consuls at Madrid and Malaga, but their 
withdrawal greatly increased the risk to the persons and 
property of British subjects there. And it has been interpreted 
in Spain as connivance in the executions that followed the 
occupation of Malaga and that would follow that of Madrid 
or Bilbao. Meantime our Ambassador, still officially accredited 
to the Spanish Government, is our unofficial agent with the 
insurgents. 

This new departure from the principles and proprieties cf 
international relations results in devolving the duties of 
diplomatic and Consular officials on such organisations as 
are ready to undertake them. For example, after the British 
Universities hospitals in Almeria had been bombed for five 
successive days by German planes and bombarded for half an 
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hour by German cruisers, happily with no casualties worse 
than cuts from glass, I consulted the volunteer staff of nurses 
and welfare workers whether to close down. A deciding 
consideration with them in resolving to carry on was that in 
case of real trouble the British Vice-Consulate would be with- 
drawn and the hospitals would then be wanted to take its place. 

These Englishwomen are enduring hardship and danger 
with no remuneration or recognition, pay or pensions. O.B.E’s 
and M.V.O’s are not for them. All that we can do for them 
is to meet the running expenses of their hospitals so that they 
may continue to be the real representatives of the British people 
through their faith in Christianity and their championship of 
the afflicted. 

Subscriptions should be addressed to: T. E. Mardling, Esq., 
F.C.I.S., Southern Spanish Relief Fund, 10 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
—I am, Sir, &c., GEORGE YOUNG, 

Director of B.U. Hospitals in Almeria and Murcia. 


“THE SPECTATOR” MAKES GOOD 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—My congratulations on your June 11th issue when for 
the first time on record your Spectator has succeeded in 
avoiding the wrong use of ‘‘ England and English,’ and has 
used the correct “‘ British, &c.,”’ throughout. 

Your June 4th issue had two horrible examples in the ‘‘ News 
of the Week,”’ when you spoke of the “‘ King of England,” and 
English Prince, &c. 

It really was inexcusably bad .. . 


Of course the real reason is that sub-consciously you 
Londezers do not think in terms for Britain and British, but 
continue in a narrow parochialism of England, &c. 


Blythe, Lauder. ARTHUR R. McDovuGat. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE CHURCH 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—While The Spectator may have lost one subscriber 
owing to the paragraph regarding the Duke of Windsor’s 
marriage in your issue of June 4th, I am confident that the 
majority will agree with the spirit embodied in that paragraph. 
However disappointed we may te at the turn of events, those 
of us who were privileged to know him know that the Duke 
of Windsor was and is a generous-hearted man, possessed of 
a true Christian sympathy for all who needed it. Some of 
our leading clerics claim that they are about to start a great 
return to religion. But the question we may well ask our- 
selves is what religion do they intend the nation to return to, 
if indeed it has ever departed from the spirit of religion? 
Is it the religion of Christ, the religion of sympathy and 
understending with all men, particularly the suffering and the 
sinner, or is it to be the religion of harsh judgement. ex- 
communication and condemnation of those striving to do 
their duty in life in circumstances not approved of by certain 
bishops and clerics? If the latter, I am confident that the 
good sense of the mess of people in this country will prohibit 
their following such a lead. We have no use for mere con- 
vention and outward display of virtue. Again, we do expect 
from our leading Churchmen some knowledge of the circum- 
stances of the world and the tasks to te performed. For 
instance, Dr. Barnes recently, if reported correctly in the 
Press, condemned our forces on the Indien frontier for bombing 
defenceless villages. 

Our forces on that frontier are defending defenceless villages 
from rapire and murder and every village and house on the 
far side of the frontier from which the raiders come -is a 
fortress ; a fact which is well known to all who have served 
on that frontier. This fact should also be known to a man 
in the position of Dr. Barnes. To condemn men, whether 
they compose the Government of India or the forces honestly 
carrying out their duty at the risk of their lives, is un-Christian. 

Again, to attempt, as some clerics advocate, to excom- 
municate those whom they consider guilty of having. sinned 
against the marriage laws of the Church, but who otherwise 
are trying to live their lives aright, is un-Christian. ‘The 
sacrament as administered by such clerics can be of little 
spiritual value. 

Let the Church itself return to the spirit of goodwill towards 
all men, to the spirit which caused Christ on the cross to 
address almost His last words to a thief and show that .the 
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latter was in communion with Him, then the nation wil] hay 
a lead that it can follow. . 

I am well aware that among our Bishops and clergy there 
are some splendid men, men who are so busy Serving the 
people that they have neither time nor inclination to indulge 
in harsh judgements of anyone ; but unfortunately the influence 
of such men does not appear to be predominant in the Church 
today.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. LETHBRIDGE ALEXANDER, 
Aldermoor, Beaulieu, Hants. 


THE DUKE OF WINDSOR 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—I was much amused at the letter of a Mrs. G. M. Peach 
announcing that, owing to your paragraph about the Duke 
of Windsor’s marriage, she was ceasing to subscribe to The 
Spectator. 

I am reminded of the story of a young subaltern, who 
walked into Poole’s, the famous tailors, called for the head 
of the firm, and, after upbraiding him for the delay in delivering 
a suit of clothes, or uniform, announced that he was trans- 
ferring his patronage elsewhere. Whereat, Mr. Poole remarked 
quietly to one of his staff, “‘ Put up the shutters, Mr. Blank 
has withdrawn his custom.”—Yours faithfully, 

W. R. CUntirre, 

Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, SW. 1. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1R,—I have read The Spectator for several years, and have not 
found it wanting in courage. I am glad that it has not failed 
recently to express thoughts which Englishmen who love their 
former Prince and King feel very deeply.— I am, yours truly, 
F, J. NEWMAN. 
Prestbury Hill, Cheltenham. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—I am entirely in agreement with Mrs. G. M. Peach’s 
letter of June r1th about the paragraph in ‘‘ A Spectator’s 
Notebook ”’ on June 4th, about the Duke of Windsor’s marriage, 
and I, too, am ceasing to subscribe to The Spectator. 
Guernsey. L. M. MITCHELL, 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1R,—Owing to the paragraph in ‘‘ A Spectator’s Notedook ” 
of June 4th about the Duke of Windsor’s marriage, I am 
continuing to subscribe to The Spectator.—Yours faithfully, 


E. M. Bunsury. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—It is a pity that those who approve of tke disinheritance 
of the King’s elder brother overlook the real point at issue. 
The right te remarry, after the dissolution of a former marriage 
on legal grounds, has been established by law in this country 
since the seventeenth century. The King is bound at his 
Coronation to accept and maintain this law. To cancel his 
proposed marriage on account of the dissolution of a former 
marriage would te a violation of his oath, as it would prevent, 
prohibit, penalise or create prejudicc against a person acting 
in accordance with the law of the land. Personally I am 
profoundly thankful that Edward VIII did not yield to the 
clamour of those who urged him to teke this step.—I am, 
Sir, &c., LANGFORD HILL. 
24 Pulteney Street, Bath. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


“THE SPECTATOR,” JUNE I7TH, 1837. 

WE are informed that there is now in London a small farmer from 
Shetland, who gives some curious particulars of the manner in which 
the Northern lairds are profiting by the destitution for which they are 
themselves chiefly to blame. This man, whose name and place of 
residence have been communicated to us, says that he applied to 
the clergyman of the parish for some meal, having heard that a 
quantity was apportioned to him. He was told that he could have 
the meal, but must pay for it, half at Lammas, and half at Martinmas 
next. He very properly asked, whether the money would be returned 
to the Sutscription Committee ? and was informed that it would 
be laid out in repairing the roads in Shetland, and other public 
improvements. So the Shetland lairds are to improve their estates 
out of the subscription raised for the ‘ destitute ! ” 
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THE RETREAT OF BRITAIN 


By WICKHAM STEED 


Sir NORMAN ANGELL is a national asset. He reminds me of 
4 brainy lady whose younger and less brainy sister once said 
to her in a tone of mingled horror and reproach: ‘‘I believe 
you positively enjoy thinking.” Sir Norman Angell loves to 
think and—what is still more repugnant to good, solid British 
minds—he Joves to reason. His attachment to a kind of 
intellectual nudism verges on the scandalous, for naked thought 
is one of the few forms of indecency against which up-to-date 
Britons still revolt. This is what makes him a perpetual 
inconoclast. Never is he happier than when he can smash 
idols and preach honesty and purity of thought and deed. 
His speeches, wiitings and books are constant antidotes to 
the sleeping sickness into which comfortable British minds, 
surrounded by a haze of shibboieths, are prone to fall. 


“ The Retreat of Britain” is the title of the longest chapter 
in this stimulating work upon The Defence of the Empire. 
Those who, with Cassandra-like perspicacity and mournful 
premonition, have watched the course of British policy during 
the past seven or eight years will read it, if not with joy, at 
least with strong approval. Sir Norman writes: ‘‘ An outsider, 
coming into a room where people have been sitting for some 
time, finds the atmosphere close and foul; says so, to the 
surprise of those present. The change, because gradual, 
hed been unnoticed. Only when we put the piecemeal 
surrenders together and estimate the total effect do we realise 
the significance ” of the steady British retreat from the discharge 
of duty and from the path of safety. 


The principal stages in this retreat were Manchuria, Sir 
John Simon’s refusal to co-operate with the United States 
in upholding the Kellogg Pact and the Nine-Power Treaty 
in the Far East, the Anglo-German Naval Treaty, the Hoare- 
Laval proposals and the tragedy of Abyssinia, the yielding 
to Italy in the Mediterranean, and the present failure to uphold 
either the law of nations or British interests in the Spanish 
conflict. Sir Norman Angell does rot write et random. He 
quotes chapter and verse in a way that must be disconcerting 
to certain British Ministers and journals. In one pungent 
pessage he says : 

When large Italian armies, necessarily at the direct command 
of the Italian Government, had invaded Spanish territory for the 
purpose of destroying the government we might have invoked the 
principles of the League, which compel us to do what we may to make 
that kind of aggression difficult, and could have said that this new tech- 
nique of aggression threatened the security of all legal government 
everywhere, unless it happens to be of the Fascist or Nazi type. 
Instead of this, the burden of the recommendation throughout has 
been for “impartiality,”’ for not taking sides. But to recommend that 
we be impartial as between the law and those who break it, means, 
again, that we stand for its destruction. 


To this indictment there is no present answer. 

But Sir Norman Angell would not be himself were his 
criticism merely negative. The positive side of it comes 
both at the beginning and at the end of his book. Asking 
“What is the Empire ?”’ he shows that it is certainly not the 
sort of Empire it once was, not a world-wide sphere of British 
domination, but mainly a Commonwealth of independent 
democracies under a common Crown which, while ‘‘ made up 
of States too obstinately independent to accept any written 
and rigid Federal Constitution, have nevertheless managed 
to federalise the function which it is most essential of all to 
federalise, that of defence.””’ The world knows, for instance, 
that if Japan should invade Australia the British Commonwealth 





The Defence of the Empire. (Hamish 


By Norman Angell. 
Hamilton. 6s.) 


as a whole would stand for the defence of that particular 
member; and Australian resources, human and matcrial, 
would be available for the defence of Britain and the Commen- 
wealth as a whole although there is no article of any constitution 
which imposes the obligation. 

But what is it that we do defend? We defend a certaix 
order in the world, an order based on the individual freedom 
which is the essence of democratic institutions and the right 
of men to have a voice in settling vhat shall be done with 
their lives. As Sir Norman writes : 

One of the strangest spectacles of history is to see young men 
parading the streets clamantly demanding that the right to dispose 
of their own lives shall be taken from them; demanding that they 
shall not even have the right to know the purpose or end for which the 
Chief, the Duce, the Fiihrer, the Leader, is to send them to die. They 
are told for instance to destroy Communism as the enemy of theic 
Fatherland ; but they are not permitted to know what Communism is, 
to read its literature, to study its purposes. They must not judge for 
themselves ; the Leader must judge for them. And the demand that 
this right to know, to decide for themselves, be taken from them is a 
demand usually made with passionate fanaticism. 


We, however, know that like every other nation in the 
world we would fight for the right to govern ourselves according 
to our own way of life and feeling. ‘‘ And in the circum- 
stances of the British Commonwealth this means that the 
defence of the Empire involves the defence of the right of 
democratic communities to retain their own form of govern- 
ment. To defend ‘the Empire’ makes us, even though 
against our will, the defenders of.democracy, of the right of 
such democratic communities to organise co-operatively 
their defence.” If the lesser democratic States are to survive 

at all it will be by their capacity for union—a capacity extremely 
difficult to develop as between democracies. We know that 
democracy is threatened by the greater power and unity of 
dictatorships. Any form of combination which increases 
the defensive power of small nations of a million or two, like 
New Zealand, or of six millions like Australia, So as to vom 


masses of eighty | millions or more, is assuredly an aid to the 
defence of democracy which is threatened more seriously 
now in Europe than it was in Abraham Lincoln’s day in 
America. 

Lincoln believed that if the American Union went to pieces 
democracy would not survive in the Western hemisphere. 
He took the dread decision to fight rather than al'ow the 
Union to be split, because he felt that, if American unity 
went, democracy must go too. The need for union today 
among the remaining democracies of the older world is funda- 
mentally just es vital. And if we will not fight for it or for 
any general principle of right, but only to defend our pos- 
sessions and interests; if we are to be militarist when our 
‘* property ”’ is touched but pacifist when it comes to fighting 
for a better international order; then it is almost certain that 
the youth of this country will decide to be pacifist at all times. 
It may well be, Sir Norman Angell concludes, that for these 
reasons also collective defence is the only possible defence. 

Tkercfore Sir Norman Angell would have the British 
Commonwealth help, not hinder, the formation of a Grand 
Alliance to guarantee peace, to ensure the supremacy of third- 
party judgement in international disputes, and, in effect, to 
outlaw the war-method of dealing with the affairs of nations. 
This Alliance should not be exclusive. Germany or any 
other nation could ‘‘join the club by accepting its rules.” 
Meanwhile the defence of the Empire is the union of demo-+ 
cracies in defence of peace. 
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THE ELIZABETHAN SPIRIT 


Sir Richard Grenville of the ‘Revenge.’ By A. L. Rowse. 
(Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d.) ee : 
OTHERS will have dealt with Mr. Rowse’s book from the detached 
positions of the historian and the literary critic. I write of it 
as a West-countryman. To us living in this western peninsula 
the appearance of this book is, indeed, an event. The historian 
will turn to this book for the records brought to light, many 
of them for the first time, and the man of letters will be anxious 
to see how far Mr. Rowse can match the stirring events of 
spacious days with commensurate prose. West-countrymen, 
however, will handle the book with delight as they see page 
after page lit up with familiar names of towns and villages. 

Grenville was a Devonshire man whose life was linked up 
with the neighbouring county as well as with his own. A man 
born on the Eastern side of the Tamar is regarded in these 
parts as one suffering a manifest disability, but Grenville 
broke his birth’s invidious bar, and fully half his life was spent 
in intimate association with Cornwall. As Knight of the 
Shire he represented the County in Parliament; he was 
Sheriff of Cornwall; and when the menace of the Armada 
hung over the land he was charged with the responsibility 
of securing the defences of Cornwall, which, as Ralegh reported, 
had fewer men than Devon, and was nearer the enemy. 

Mr. Rowse has had a great theme but his task cannot have 
been easy. He has done his work with patience and diligence 
and has brought to light material which has been hidden for 
generations. He himself is a descendant of many generations 
of Cornish tin-miners,.and something of their enterprise and 
persistence and love of discovery has produced this book. 
In some respects it is necessarily deficient, but for that Mr. 
Rowse is not responsible. Where are the letters Grenville 
wrote ? Carlyle could not begin to write of any man until, 
he had an authentic portrait and something that the man 
actually wrote. Mr. Rowse happily has the picture of Grenville,- 
but he has searched in vain for the personal letters. Where 
are they ?. There is the suggestion that they may have been 
in the lost packet sent by Hawker of Morwenstow to Lord 
Carteret. Mr. Rowse would give a lot for that precious 
bundle; just as he would give a lot to be able to express his 
mind to that ‘miserable town clerk ”’ of Bideford who destroyed 
the old papers to make room, probably, for the increasing 
schedules issued by some Government department. As it 
is, Mr. Rowse is in the same position as we should have been 
if we had nothing more than the Acts of the Apostles from 
which to reconstruct the life and character of St. Paul. 

The wonder is that with so little Mr. Rowse has been able to 
give us so much. The West-countryman will not fail to 
read of Grenville in Virginia and in Ireland, but he will turn 
with most gratitude to the familiar scenes, to read of Grenville 
walking along the quayside at Bideford, or along the roads of 
Kilkhampton, or surveying the ruins of Tintagel Castle, or 
rebuilding the great house at Buckland, or handling large 
affairs at ‘“‘ Mother Plymouth sitting by the Sea.” We 
learn of his relations with Sir John Hawkins, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, Ralegh and above all Sir Francis Drake. Drake 
apparently reaped a-harvest of glory that might have been 
Grenville’s. Mr. Rowse seems to regret that his hero just 
missed—it was touch and go—the prize that Drake won. 

Most of us, of course, will look forward most to the thirty 
odd pages given to the story of the last fight at the Azores, 
and we are thankful. to find.-Tennyson’s poem vindicated as 
good history. Mr. Rowse has wisely drawn freely upon the 
sumptuous prose of Ralegh : 

“ But Sir Richard utterly refused to turn from the enemy, alleging 
that he would rather choose to die, than,to dishonour his sélf, his 
country, and her Majesty’s ship... .’"~ 
In my copy of the book I have written on the last page the 
passage froth the Apocrypha which in York Minster is inscribed 
on the stone recording the death of Admiral Craddock and 
the sinking of his ships off the South American coast early in 
the Great War: 

** Then Judas said : ‘ God forbid that I should do this thing, and 
flee away from them. If our time be come, let us die manfully for 
our brethren, and let us not stain our honour.’ ” 

Mr. Rowse might perhaps append these words to the later 
editions of his book as a reminder of the continuity of splendid 
endeavour throughout the generations and of the claim of 
Pericles that the whole earth is the sepulchre of famous men. 

There is another continuity of which Iam reminded. Mr. 


Rowse dedicates his book ‘‘ To Q, a great Cornishman.” 

recall another dedication made by Q himself to Leonard 
Courtney nearly forty years ago. Sir Arthur Quiller-Coyg, 
was at that time about the age that Mr. Rowse is now. His 
tribute to Courtney in The Ship of Stars was so beautify! 
that no one who has once read it can forget the prayer fo 
“the long life and the unfaltering lamp.” Now, nearly forty 
years later, a young Cornishman, then unborn, dedicates 
this book to the man who (to adopt Burke’s tribute to Chatham) 
has made the name of Cornwall (and of Fowey) “ respectable 
throughout the world.” So is the succession maintained, 


Isaac Foor, » 


A RESORT OF PLEASURE 
Tunbridge Wells. By Margaret Barton. (Faber and Faber. 1 58.) 
Miss BarRTON has wisely and adequately done for Tunbridge 
Wells what she and Mr. Osbert Sitwell between them had 


previously done for Brighton. Through the warp and woof 
of social history she has followed up those strands which lead 


in the direction of this pleasant town, and compounded them 


into a sort of local biography. It is an agreeable form of treat- 
ment. The history of a place is necessarily more discontinuous 
than that of an institution : and the writer is left free to diverge 
up many enticing sidetracks. But in Miss Barton’s skilful 
hands the story never loses shape. It might have turned into 
a mere miscellany, a cabinet of curiosities ; luckily it has been 
kept in shape and order, so as to bring out the real interest and 
flavour of events in their fullest variety. 

The Tunbridge district was for many centuries the great 
iron-ore district of Engiand. Kent was the black country of 
the middle ages. The woods that now grow hop-poles were 
planted to feed furnaces, and the mills that now grind corn 
once drove the hammers of the iron-masters. The presence 
of iron in the waters of the Wells themselves, and its medicinal 
virtues, were first discovered by a Lord North, the grandfather 
of “‘ the Norths,”’ to whom they brought relief from a hangover 
that had oppressed him for a space of twelve weeks. The 
seventeenth century, so supremely gullible in medical mattzrs, 
made any undefined malady an excuse for a country jaunt. 
Henrietta Maria came down to recover from her confinements, 
Queen Katherine to cure her sterility, and the Princess Anne 
to rid herself of almost every ill that flesh is heir to. By the 
end of the century Tunbridge Wells was a serious rival to the 
popularity of Bath, and was soon to share the attentions of 
Beau Nash. The eighteenth century turned the village into 
a town, with its gambling and assembly rooms, its promenades 
and shopping centres. The religious revival descended like a 
whirlwind upon the place ; up and down the slopes of Mount 
Ephraim and Mount Sion, Wesley and Whitefield fought each 
other to a standstill, and the rival forces of Lady Huntingdon’s 
Connexion and Particular Baptists ousted each other by turns 
from chapel, tabernacle and conventicle. 

Mrs. Montagu, Miss Burney and Mrs. Thrale gave a bluc- 
stocking atmosphere to Tunbridge Wells at a time when Bath 
was socially supreme: while by the time of the Regency, 
Brighton and sea-bathing had stolen away the vogue of inland 
watering-places. Princess Victoria was an habitual visitor as 
a girl; but her very presence at that period of her life is un- 
mistakable evidence that the town was both unfashionable and 
cheap. Yet after her accession one dying splendour was still 
to come: for a large portion of the town was laid out by 
Decimus Burton in villas and terraces so rich in the urbanity 
of eighteenth-century tradition that it is hardly to be believed 
that their designer lived to see the early triumphs of Norman 
Shaw. 

The Tunbridge Wells of today, with its common and its 
promenades, still keeps the spirit of an elegant resort, though 
it lives by its residents and no longer by its visitors.. The very 
young and the very old live there, and come home at dusk from 
windy walks to cosy tea-tables. Church, tennis-club and 
circulating library are the pivots of its existence. But in its 
day it touched the-lives of all the most powerful and the most 
alive. William Pitt and Elizabeth Chudleigh passed each other 
on the Pantiles : royalty refreshed themselves at Penshurst and 
at Somerhill. Saints, scholars, statesmen and eccentrics met 
upon holiday on equal terms. Pleasure was what they sought 
and found: and a history, so capably handled, of an old and 
successful resort of pleasure is one of the most agreeable ways 
to bring the past to life. CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 
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THE GAME OF DEATH 


juan Belmonte, Killez of Bulls. Told to Manuel Chaves Nogales 
Translated by Leslie Charteris. (Heinemann. 15s.) 

nthe early autumn of 1935, when Belmonte’s admirers flocked 
19 Madrid and Seville to attend the latest and probably the finest 
of his several rumoured or intended farewell performances, 
these Memoirs were appearing by weekly instalments in Ahora ; 
recounted to a journalist, Manuel Chaves Nogales, and written 
ip by him, they read extremely well as a feuilleton, were imme- 
diately reprinted in book form, and, decked out to the French 








taste, recently ran again as a serial in Confessions. A full-length 
biography of Belmonte, by Antonio de la Villa, had already been 
ublished in 1928 and, following the success of Hemingway’s 
opus on bullfighting, a Life entitled Belmonte the Matador 
appeared in England and America in 1934. An ecstatic mono- 
ph by a Peruvian professor and a score of popular pamphlets 
complete the comparatively small bibliography inspired by the 
greatest living matador, who is perhaps also the greatest bull- 
fighter that ever lived, and certainly the creator of modern bull- 
fighting. Yet this present work, an autobiography at two 
removes, which began as a series of interviews and has made its 
dightly devious way into a plain and pleasant English translation, 
is the authoritative and probably the final life-story of the out- 
sanding genius in a despised art. It remains a “‘ popular” 
took, the suitable portrait of a popular idol; and, although 
clearly not intended for humanitarians, a record of extraordinary 
human interest. 

To the reader not afflicted by a passion for bullfighting, 
Belmonte’s book can be expected to appeal as a simple and 
exciting success-story. Anyone who knows little about bull- 
fighting, and cares less, can with a glimmering of goodwill and 
imagination enjoy it to the full on this plane. A Spaniard who 
read Mr. Noel Coward’s Present Indicative, never having heard 
of that gifted young man, would undoubtedly appreciate the 
nature of his success, without perhaps recognising any valid 
reasons for it. Belmonte’s triumphs in an unfamiliar and 
questionable sphere are harder for the uninitiated reader to 
assess; but they are more dramatic than the dramatist’s. 
Furthermore there is such modesty and mockery in the telling 
of them, such honesty in the admissions of failure, that the 
sensitive and unprejudiced reader must soon be convinced of 
the author’s remarkable qualities. He will not have to take the 
value of this man’s artistic achievement entirely on trust, though 
its more vivid significance may escape him ; the reminiscences 
themselves he must accept on their merits, but their merit 
will be largely apparent from the assurance and detachment, the 
unaffected humility and pride, of their expression. Belmonte 
cannot be accused of rushing into print, or of flinching from it. 
The way this brave man speaks of fear indicates his courage ; 
his constant humour reveals intelligence ; the quiet intensity 
of his allegiance to a vocation suggests his calibre as an 
artist. 

Reflections of greatness are discernible on many of these 
retailed, translated pages, which abound also in amusing 
anecdotes, crude practical jokes, picaresque details, romantic 
incidents and coarse misfortune, for they tell the whole story 
of a ragamuffin risen from the people, beloved and made 
famous by them, to become a millionaire envied and robbed 
by the people. . The frail, ungainly urchin who swam _ the 
Guadalquivir at night to trespass, naked, among full-grown 
fighting-bulls on the range, to confront them there with his 
coat by the light of the moon or a lantern; the novice who 
would shortly be killed, because he fought as it was known 
to be impossible to fight ; the invalid who could hardly move 
in the ring and once fell asleep on an operating-table ; who, 
having picked the most dangerous of ballets for his profession, 
imposed his own inner rhythm on death, in the shape of the 
bull, by strength of will and wrist alone; who established 
the golden age of an intricate sport in rivalry with its most 
brilliant and athletic expenent—and survives him, middle-aged 
now and still unable to retire, since, although he has wider 
intellectual interests than any other torero, the mainspring of 
his life is there, in the lunging threat of a bull’s horns: that, 
roughly sketched, is the life-scenario of the man whose 
sardonic, courteous personality has fashioned this haphazard 
book. Haphazard, because, despite the faithful collaboration 
of his reporter and translator, Belmonte’s personal style is as 
marked in the revelations and reticences of these pages as in 
the classical restraint and intensity of his work in the rinz. 


The intimate confidences of a man who has several thousand 
times faced his destruction in public, under a glaring sun, 
cannot be less than startling, and could never be so revealing as 
the perfected drama of his performance itself. And Belmonte 
has often been seen to fail before a bull ; but never to falter. 

There is one anecdote, perhaps apocryphal, which is of 
course missing from the frank account given here of “‘ Johnny 
the Earthquake’s” first harsh rivalry and later friendship 
with the incomparably gifted Joselito. After a corrida in 
which they both competed, Joselito is said to have turned 
angrily on a group of his partisans who were flattering him, 
with the remark: ‘“‘ Yes, certainly I am the greatest bull- 
fighter ‘alive—but this afternoon that man invented bull- 
fighting !”” Whether this scene took place or not, there is 
in that utterance a truth which, if borne in mind by the 
uninitiate reader, will clarify for him the principal, underlying 
emotion of a simple and astonishing career. 

Except for undertones of Hemingway and a dozen very 
minor errors, the Introduction to the art of bullfighting with 
which Mr. Charteris has provided his admirable English version 
of Belmonte’s book could scarcely have been better done. 
The illustrations, on the other hand, could—and should— 
have been more carefully selected. But the aficionado will 
prize this autobiography, above all, for the ten-page Epilogue 
in which the master himself pronounces on modern buil- 


fighting—succinctly, simply, and to the point. 
JOHN Marks. 


A SCHOOLMASTER’S MEMORIES 
After Many Days. By Frank Fletcher. (Robert Hale. 12s. 6d.) 


S1R FRANK FLETCHER cannot, like Busby of Westminster, boast 
of having flogged all the Bishops on the Bench; but even Busby 
can scarcely have had so large a number of distinguished pupils. 
He has been the master of those who do, as well as of many 
who know; and his book will be of special interest to those 
who have watched him, either from at a distance or from near 
at hand, as he has been at work. His pupils will, of course, 
read it; and there will be many others who, not-having had 
the advantage of learning under him, will take it up in order 
to learn from him and about him. They will not be disap- 
pointed. 

Those who like peisonal reminiscences will find plenty ; 
for Sir Frank w2s a boy at Rossall under H. A. James, at 
Balliol under Jowett and Caird, a master at Rugby under that 
powerful chief Percival, and himself Headmaster in succession 
at Marlborough and at Charterhouse. “In such an Odyssey, 
as may be imagined, he met some very remarkable men, whom 
he describes for us with keenness and discrimination, but 
always with kindliness. There was his predecessor, Haig 
Brown, who used to tell his Sixth Form that Charterhouse 
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was built for poor scholars, and still had them. There was 
that truly great man, T. E. Page, who served not only on the 
staff of Charterhouse but *on the Town Council, and once 
turned away wrath by saying that ‘‘ the school was united to 
the town by the deep and dear attachment of a common sewer.” 
Percival, who came to Rugby when it was still feeling the 
depression which had led the Governors to ‘‘ suspend Hayman 
for fear of more decay,”’ was perhaps something of a martinet. 
As one of his colleagues put it, ‘“‘ he jumped on abuses with 
hob-nailed boots.”” To judge from Sir Frank’s memories, 
some of the masters thought that he mistook them for abuses, 
There are other men whom Sir Frank does not name, but 
who are worthy of remembrance. That great scholar, W. R. 
-Hardie, had been telling his class that Tennyson’s address to 
Virgil, ‘‘ I salute thee, Mantovano,” hid an allusion to Dante. 
A man—and a Balliol man—carefully took this down: “‘ cp. 
Dante, I salute thee, Matthew Arnold.” 

But the most important part of such a book is naturally that 
which gives us the opinions which a man of so much experience 
has formed upon his profession: and these are not wanting. 
His own career has by itself been sufficient to show that there 
is no necessity for a Headmaster to be in orders: indeed, in 
spite of the influence of Charles Gore, Mr. Fletcher could not 
be induced to tie himself down at twenty-three to views he 
was not sure he would be holding at fifty. But he thinks the 
Head should preach ;_ and he has preached, with results known 
not to Carthusians only. He also thinks that Scripture should 
be taught by the form-masters. This may mean that the boys 
hear varying opinions. Mr. A. may say that the first chapter 
of Genesis is an allegory ; Mr. B. that it is utterly unscientific. 
But this is all the better. There must needs be such differ- 
ences ; no one has a monopoly of truth, and boys should be 
allowed to choose. 

It is satisfactory to hear, finally, that after forty years of 
teaching, Sir Frank remains ‘‘an incurable optimist ”’ as 
to the general soundness of boy-nature; and this though 
** there are over six hundred boys at Charterhouse, and every 
one is different from every other.’’ Here is wisdom. 

E. E. KE&LLeETT. 
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GAUGUIN BY HIS SON 


My Father, Paul Gauguin. By Pola Gauguin: 


Transl 
the Norwegian by Arthur G. Chater. a ee 


(Cassell. 18s.) 

THIs quiet, sensibly-written book contains more real informa. 
tion about Gauguin than any of the highly-coloured biographies 
that have yet appeared. Brought up by his mother in 
Denmark, ‘in a good bourgeois home,” M. Pola Gauguin 
was from the first exposed during his most impressionable 
years to a purely one-sided view of his parents’ lives, Yet 
he has succeeded in presenting a picture of both his father 
and mother that is remarkable for its fairness and objectivity, 
This says much for the influence of Mette Gauguin herself. 
Her son describes her as a northern type, tall, broad-chesteq 
simply and solidly built, with large, frank features in a face 
of unusual strength. ‘‘ Her interest in erotic matters was 
cool . . .”—perhaps too cool for her husband with his 
mixture of southern French and Creole blood. Mentally 
she was clear-headed and practical. When her husband left 
the bank, where he had already attained a position of some 
responsibility, she thought he had gone off his head. Hitherto 
she had looked upon his painting and drawing as harmless 
amusements, which, if they made him rather unsociable, at 
least kept him at home in the evenings and saved him from 
wasting money in cafés. 

But Gauguin began to find the family atmosphere more 
and more oppressive. It provided no basis for the kind of 
painting he was determined to work out, and soon after his 
marriage the family left for Denmark. This, however, was 
merely a change for the worse. Gauguin could not get on 
with his wife’s people, who regarded him as altogether outside 
the sphere of ordinary social intercourse. The same year he 
returned to Paris alone with his son. ‘There was no question 
of a quarrel. Mette, now earning her living as a teacher of 
French, realised the futility of opposing him, but she did not 
intend to live in poverty as the wife of an unsuccessful artist. 

From that time, in the commercial sense at least, Gauguin’s 
life was a succession of failures, though he still had high hopes 
of ultimately selling his work and once more setting up house 
with his, family. At one time he worked as a bill-sticker for 
five francs a day. ‘‘ Your Danish self-esteem,” he wrote to 
his wife, ‘‘ will be hurt by having a bill-poster husband. 
Meanwhile go on as you are doing, holding your head high 
before the world, inspired by your duties, with a clear con- 
science.”” As for himself, he was going off in search of a 
more primitive form of life away from “ respectable people, 
the most insufferable of God’s creatures.”” The story of 
his tragic relationship with Van Gogh is well known, though 
here we have it from Gauguin’s point of view. It has become 
the fashion to say that he deliberately drove this tormented 
creature off his head, whereas the truth is simply that Gauguin 
was a manwho habitually spoke his mind and Van Gogh, already 
unbalanced, was, to say the least, hyper-sensitive to criticism, 
The radical difference of temperament between the two men 
did the rest. 

After his friend’s suicide, Gauguin returned to Brittany, and 
it was there that the manner he had been working for years to 
achieve—a decorative simplification that combined plastic form 
with strong colours—began to take definite shape. But neither 
the landscape nor the people of Brittany gave him the naked 
primitive beauty he wanted. So he decided to leave Europe 
altogether for the South Seas. ‘‘ Christianity and civilisation 
together have tried to abolish man’s belief in himself, and in 
the beauty of the primitive instincts,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ so that this 
has become a myth, but as such is alive in every human being. 
I want to restore the myth to reality,” 

Unfortunately he found Europe even in Tahiti and the Mar- 
quesas—not that- he ever really wanted to sever all connexions 
with Europe. Living in his hut with his young Tahitian 
girl, he still kept a jealous watch on the doings of his wife, 
searching her letters for any sign of infidelity, while his own 
letters are full of financial calculations about the sale of his 
work in Paris. In fact, his life in Tahiti was to be used as 
raw material for the conquest of the European art-world, and 
he still dreamed of making enough money to be able to return 
to his wife and family. For all his love of the primitive he 
was by no means unaware that it could be turned into hard cash. 
Actually, however, there was very little of the primitive left. 
The colonists and the Catholic mission between them had 
succeeded in reducing the .population of the Marquesas by 
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80 per ceat., and those that remained were badly demoralised 
by that side of European civilisation that usually manifests 
itself in the colonies. 
Besides the hitherto unpublished letters of Gauguin to his 
wife, M. Pola Gauguin’s book, brilliantly translated by Mr. 
Arthur Chaser, contains forty-eight full page reproductions 
of every phase of his father’s work. Puitie HENDERSON. 


NANDA DEVI 


The Ascent of Nanda Devi. By H. W. Tilman. (Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d.) re 
NanpbA DEvI, 25,645 ft., is the highest summit in Garhwal, 
and indeed the highest in British territory, and Mr. Shipton’s 
Nanda Devi, published last year, was a striking record of the 
first expedition to force its way through the ring of mountains 
that surrounds the peak. Mr. Tilman was Mr. Shipton’s 
companion on that expedition, and when in 1936 permission 
was refused for an attempt on Kangchenjunga it was natural 
that the Anglo-American party of which Mr. Tilman became 
leader should turn its attention to Nanda. Devi. : 
The party was a strong one, and it included N. E. Odell, 
Professor Graham Brown, and A. B. Emmons, but it was 
handicapped by the fact that the Everest expedition, the 
French expedition to the Karakoram, and another British 
party in Sikkim had already taken the best of the Sherpa 
porters. Only two really good men were available, and of 
these Kitar (who had been on Kamet, Nanga Parbat, three 
times on Kangchenjunga, and three times on Everest) died 
on the expedition, and Pasang, who had worked really hard, 
became snowblind at Camp Two. In consequence, the 


seven sahibs were compelled to do a great deal of gruelling . 


work before they came to grips with the mountain at all. 

The weather was exceptionally bad, and during the critical 
period when the high camps were being established, there 
were three blizzards, lasting thirty-six, twelve, and forty-eight 
hours. Up to this stage, the party had worked without an 
official leader, but at Camp Three (on August 21st) Mr. 
Tilman was asked to accept the responsibility. He decided 
that N. E. Odell and Charles Houston should have the first 








STATESMAN OR GANGSTER? 


READ THE GREAT. NEW BIOGRAPHY OF 
MICHAEL COLLINS 


The Bis Fellow 


FRANK O’CONNOR 
(Author of Bones of Contention, The Saint and Mary Kate, etc.) 


“ Everything that Mr. O’Connor writes 
has charm, and he tells the story of 
Michael Collins with dramatic force. 
The man leaps out of the book at 
you. . . . An admirable piece of work 
. . » the best that has yet appeared.” — 


Irish Times 
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Howarp Spring: Evening Standard. 
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shot at the summit. Camp Four was established at 21 
with food for two men for six days, and on the 25th a bivoug 

was set up at 23,500 ft. On the 27th, one of the men at Cie. 
Four heard Odell shouting down: “Charlie is killed” 
Tilman and Lloyd, followed by Graham Brown and Carter 
set out for the bivouac : “‘ It was a climb not easily forgotten—. 
trying to go fast and realising that at this height it was impossible 
to hurry, wondering what we should find, and above al] what 
we could do.” 


But at the bivouac they heard voices talking quietly, and 
they were greeted with, “ Hello, you blokes, have some tea.” 
Odell had been trying to convey the message, “ Charlie jg 
ill.” Houston, suffering from some kind of poisoning, courage- 
ously struggled down to Camp Four. Tilman stayed up, 
and the next day he and Odell, profiting by a reconnaissance 
already made by Houston and Odell, managed to reach the 
summit at three o’clock, and by six they were back at the 
bivouac. It was a first-rate piece of climbing, ‘‘ The finest 
mountain ascent yet made, either in the Himalaya or anywhere 
else,” as Dr. Longstaff says in his Foreword, and the story is wel] 
and modestly told, without a touch of melodrama or bombast, 
From the Base Camp to the summit ridge the climbing was 
almost continuously difficult, but no mechanical aids were 
used, “‘ apart that is from the Apricot brandy.” The solitary 
oxygen apparatus was drowned, pitons were forgotten at the 
Base, snow shoes and crampons were carried up only to be 
carried down again, and the glacier drill with which they 
burdened themselves was a scientific instrument, not an 
aid to glacier travel. MICHAEL ROBERTS, 


3800 ft. 


MURDERS FOR ALL 


Busman’s Honeymoon. By Dorothy L. Sayers. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
Dancers in Mourning. By Margery Allingham. (Heinemann, 


7s. 6d.) 

Who Killed Robert Prentice ? By Dennis Wheatley and J. G, 
Links. (Hutchinson. 3s. 6d.) 

Rex v. Rhodes: The Brighton Murder Trial. By Bruce Hamilton, 
(Boriswood. 8s. 6d.) 

Murder in Hospital. By Josephine Bell. (Longmans. 

Double Cross Purposes. By Ronald A. Knox. 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

Cry Aloud for Murder. By Paul McGuire. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

Murder at Government House. By Elspeth Huxley. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.) 

Case Without a Corpse. By Leo Bruce. (Geoffrey Bles. 7s. 6d.) 

Armed With a New Terror. By Theodora Dubois. (Heinemann, 
7s. 6d.) 

The Affair of the Scarlet Crab. By Clifford Knight. (Gollancz, 


7s. 6d.) 
(Hodder and 


s. 6d. 
Sihentow Most Artistic. By William Gore. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 
SomE books are born of murder, some lead up to it, and some 
have murder smuggled into them. The authors of the present 
list vary in their methods from the austere cross-word-puzzle 
maker with his list of clues and succession of catechisms to the 
iztricate chronicler of persons and communities who reluctantly 


lets detection provide the plot. No golden rule can be laid 
down on the merits of methods. One reader will demand 
murders with a difference, another will have them almost 
** letter for letter, but that the name of Page and Ford differs.” 
**Damn!” exclaims Miss Sayers’ newly-married lord, ‘‘ And 
damn! Back to the old grind. Rigor mortis end who-saw- 
him-last, blood-prints, finger-prints, footprints, information 
received and it-it-my-dooty-to-warn-you.” If this routine 
is your delight it may be found in plenty, but never where Miss 
Sayers holds her sway. Her domain becomes less of a law 
court and more of a court of love as she progresses. The love, 
to be sure, is of a Wimseycal kind that plays, with the flicker 
of summer lightning, around Gallic songs and English poets, 
village policemen, friendly family ghosts, and the improper 
handling of vintage port. Intellectual gaiety is its keynote; 
the crime is pour ¢pater le bourgeois. And who shall blame 
Lord Peter’s inventor for visualising thousands of enraptured 
readers panting, since the climax of Gaudy Night was reached, 
to find out how the independent Harriet weathered her capitule- 
tion to the noble sleuth? They will still be waiting. A few 
small secrets of the bedchamber have been half-revealed ; but 
fortunately for our bashful couple, a secret was discovered in 
the cellar—with its head knocked in—which gave Miss Sayers 
an outlet for ‘‘ detective interruptions,” Lord Peter an excuse 
for the sentiments quoted above, and Harriet a chance to pose 
as sympathetic backer and to prove that her shell-shocked 
lord had. need of her. Like Harriet, we had best appreciate 
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Pavlov 
and his School 


By PROFESSOR Y. P. FROLOV 


Fascinating biographical information about 
Pavlov, and a clear account of the theory 
of conditioned reflexes, demanding no ex- 
tensive knowledge of nervous physiology. 
28 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Growing Child 


and its Problems 
Edited by EMANUEL MILLER 


Contents :— 

Play in Relation to the Child, Gwen 
Chesters; The Adolescent Boy, Emanuel 
Miller; Habits, Paterson Brown; The 
Adolescent Girl, Laura Hutton; Neurosis 
in School-Children, C. L. CC. Burns; 
Personality Deviations, Clifford Allen; 
Vocational Guidance in Education, 
Constance Simmins. 


Uniform with 
ON THE BRINGING UP OF CHILDREN. 


World Finance 
1935-1937 
By PAUL EINZIG 


From the death struggles of the Gold Bloc 


Currencies to Rearmament Finance. 


12s. 6d. net. 


An Introduction to 


Middle English 


By E. E. WARDALE 
A history of the living grow... .. the language 


from Old English to mediaeval times. 
7s. 6d. net. 


On and Off the 


Racecourse 


By ERIC RICKMAN 

(‘ Robin Goodfellow °) 
‘Entertaining book . for the ordinary 
race-goer or general reader.—T. L. S. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
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Stephen 
Leacock 


‘Professor Leacock has made more 
people laugh with the written word 
than any other living author. One 
may say he is one of the greatest 
jesters, the greatest humorist of 
the age’ 

A. P. HERBERT 


HIS NEW BOOK * JUST PUBLISHED (7/6) 


Funny 
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Just Out. lustrated. 7/6 net 


Chemistry 


Matter and Life 


NS 





By DR. STEPHEN MIALL & L. M. MIALL 


The atom is now a subject of common discussion; this 
book shows how these chemical “ building bricks *’ form 
a vast range of substances and haw life itself depends 
upon chemical reactions. Its topics range from X-rzys 
to vitamins and the tints of autumn. 


A Cricket Pro’s Lot 


By FRED ROOT. Illustrated. 3/- net 


“Tf you would learn the secrets of successful bowlers 
the inside story of league cricket, pointers to good 
cricket, in fact anything from pavilion to poppin: 
crease, this book will serve you well”—The Field. 


Cricket Practice 


and Tacties 
By B. W. HONE. Illustrated. 3/6 net 


“So lucidly set out that elderly twelth men will muse 
about the hundreds they would have made if such 
instructions had been available a couple of generations 
ago”—The Times. If you know a keen young cricketer, 
see he gets this book ! 


Descriptive Folders on request. 
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eur Peter, or else leave the book alone ; for he has become very 
much the star performer, whose reactions to the finding of the 
murderer are far more important than the identity of the man 
when found. 

“The star performer” brings us to Miss Allingham, and 
another highly-decorated murder. Her setting this time is 
the chattering, gossiping, flighty and flashing, blown-out, 
scooped-out, constantly-collapsing world of the revue artist. 
Her-hero, Jimmy Sutane, is one of its temporary suns. He 
dances, he entrances ; he becomes suddenly entangled in the 
murder of an elderly-young actress, and the outlook darkens. 
Miss Allingham, like Miss Sayers, is a skilful novelist. Her 
puppets always talk and act and have their being, apart from the 
particular. dilemma that they enrich. Dancers in Mourning is 
below her best achievement, though it is probably the most 
intricate. Its theatrical setting is a handicap. The clever 
artificiality of back-stage talk masks too small a nucleus of 
urgency, and the entrancing Sutane, despite efforts to humanise 
him, is still a creature of greasepaint and body-twists. Had he 
been genuinely compelling, the suspense of the closing chapters 
would have been intense. As it is, dénouement, décor, choreo- 
graphy—to cling to theatrical terms—are faultlessly worked 
out ; if we demand more life, it is because Miss Allingham leads 
us to expect so much. 

To turn from the elaborate to the meagrely-clothed murders, 
the authors of Murder off Miami have cleverly put together 
another ‘‘ case-book,”’ spare and bare as to narrative, though 
displaying several exhibits and clues. It begins with a hand- 
written letter from Cicely Prentice asking a Police Chief to 
investigate the dropped question of her husband’s death by 
poisoning. There follow photographs, typed statements, folded 
newspaper reports, exhibits of labels, stamps and railway tickets ; 
finally, the sealed pages with the ‘‘ answer ’’— itself containing 
a turn of the screw that will make the book an awkward gift to 
schoolboys. Rex v. Rhodes, another dose of crime to be 
swallowed neat, is the report of a Communist’s trial for the 
death of a Fascist leader in the 1940’s. The author’s intention 
to show the court influenced by politics becomes clear so soon 
that suspense is reduced to the mildest curiosity, leaving only 
an imaginary political situation to provide interest. 
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THE TWO MOST REMARKABLE 
AMATEUR CINE-CAMERAS 
IN THE WORLD 





MAGAZINE CINE-‘ KODAK’ 


(16 mm.) 


The simplest and most ingenious ciné- 

camera ever made, and hardly larger than a 

man’s hand. Loads in three seconds. You 

can change black-and-white for colour film 

(and vice versa) in mid-reel. Slow motion, 

telescope sighting for telephoto lenses, etc. 
Camera and case, £40. 











CINE-‘ KODAK” SPECIAL 
(16 mm.) 


The ciné-camera chosen by the 1936 
Everest Expedition; makes the most 
advanced * professional-standard ’ technique 
possible for amateurs. We cannot hope to 
describe it in detail here; but write to 
Mr. S. Taylor, Dept. 57, Kodak Ltd., 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 











CINE-KODAK 


The perfectly balanced detective story appears at ag. 
Miss Josephine Bell has produced it in Murder in Hospital 
One rarely meets with a more satisfying, intelligent and enter. 
taining narrative, more smoothly embodying a perfect crime 
The scene is a London hospital, the characters are its medical 
staff, the corpse—or the only corpse that smells to heayen— 
is a nurse, and the murders are on a highly scientific plane 
There is little doubt as to Miss Bell’s profession. She handles 
her medical setting with the utmost security and a delicioys 
humour that grows naturally out of her material. Without 
detection her hospital portraits would be gloriously mercilesg. 

. . . ’ 
with the detection (which blends rather than interrupts) 
nearly every scene takes on a double function. Injections, 
X-rays, operations, treatment of casualties, lectures on patho. 
logy, mistaken diagnoses, critical backchat, all, or almost 
all, these typical features have their connexion with the 
investigation. Of course, the medicos beat the Yard jp. 
spector in such a case. For the reader technicalities are 
overcome by a careful blend of elimination and injection— 
to borrow some of the author’s terms. I have always suspected 
that scientists are the best makers of a watertight plot; Dr. 
Bell (unless the book is a collaboration) completes the triumph 
by her writer’s craftsmanship. 

After this, or even without the comparison, Father Knox’s 
hunt for buried treasure in Scotland—and ‘‘ Prince Charlie’s” 
treasure at that—is rather weak-kneed. An adventurous 
aristocrat and a doubtful ‘‘ Digger,” a burnt garage (with 
corpse), some nocturnal swimming in a northern river, q 
dark island and a.strong box and a curse. . . if these entice- 
ments please, go in and prosper. As we tread the well-worn 
mystery track there are some Knoxian byways—but they 
lead back to the treasure island every time. And while the 
shades: of Stevenson are about, we may ponder on his saying, 
** Certain dank gardens cry aloud for murder,” as misused 
by Mr. McGuire. Stevenson never meant this tidy urban 
garden belonging to a house in a seaside ‘‘ Grove.” And 
the victim—one of Mr. Eliot’s damp-souled housemaids ! 
The solution is worked out amongst the Grove-dwellers, 
towards the end all rules being broken for the hard-working 
reader by the intrusion of an unsuspected motive depending 
on a course of Family History. I am never happy about 
these bygone skeletons that, at page 300, point their bony 
fingers at the vindictive slayer. A trace of one appears in 
Mrs. Huxley’s murder of a Colonial Governor in Africa, 
though the matter is far more skilfully foreshadowed. Mrs. 
Huxley, like Miss Bell, knows and can satirise her particular 
community; unlike Miss Bell she prefers to violate it with 
stark sensationalism born of aeroplanes and mountains and 
suggesting the old type of serial film that used to be done by 
Pearl White and a double. 

For.a change Mr. Bruce has made a murderer declare his 
guilt and die, leaving the detectives to search for the unknown 
body. This gives rise to comedy, when several hopefully 
missing parties confound the sleuths by turning up alive. 
Brevity, humour and a clever ending make this book a refresh- 
ment from the finger-prints and rigor mortis grind. Miss 
Dubois, presenting four murders in a single househoid, 
nevertheless produces an effect of surprising gentleness. It 
may be due to the pathetic way the family settles down after 
each funeral, or to the murderer’s grizzly habit of pulling 
grapes off their sialks and eating them after every crime. 
Those who prefer shell-fish to fruit with their horrors should 
be warned that Mr. Knight’s Scarlet Crab is a red herring. 
His story has enough tested and guaranteed ingredients tec 
have won a competition this year in New York. A yachtload 
of ornith-, bi- and other -ologists, an important manuscript, 
an island, a succession of deaths, a heroine with ‘‘ speaking 
eyes,” we know them well (and that crab of a herring—Mr. 
Knight is even a fishmonger !). To leave the doubtful scientists 
for demonic artists, our final victim, stabbed with a lead 
pencil, is painted with Winser and Newton’s ‘“‘ Roman Red.” 
It is pleasant to have a studio murder that is not all cocktails, 
but Mr. Gore should be a livelier designer than to keep 
oscillating to and fro on a single line. Was the artist murderer 
or murderee ?. One vainly hoped to find that he was neither. 
Although both these stories have pretensions, the art and 
science in them are tricked up backgrounds that cannot 
compare even with Miss Allingham’s theatricals, far less with 
Miss Bell’s convincing hospital routine. 

SYLVA NoRMAN. 
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Your Foot Troubles 
VANISH 


as you walk—in Dr. Fairweather Shoes 


Ht SRE is the most important news for foot-sufferers ever published. 
Dr. 5. D. Fairweather, M.A., M.B., Ch.B. (Aberdeen), has designed 
a series Of shoes which enable you to conquer foot troubles for good 
without the slightest interference with your daily activities, without 
special treatment, operations or exercises! You regain complete foot- 
health as you walk. By giving your feet the natural exercise and 
freedom they need, Dr. Fairweather’s Progressive Shoes rapidly and 
permanently banish any and all of the painful troubles illustrated above. 
Dr. Fairweather, 
Medical Register of the G.M.C. in order to devote himself to this work, 
is at your service, without cost or obligation, to advise you personally 
on the shoes you need. 

Why not call on Dr. Fairweather or one of his trained assistants today ? 
You will find him at: 





LANGHAM HOUSE, UPPER REGENT ST., W.1 


Dr. Fairweather Shoes also sold at 140 Regent Street, W.1 
and at Messrs. Finley & Baber, 16 St. Anne’s Street, Manchester. 


Send today for FREE BOOKLET 


on Treatment and Care of the Feet. 


who requested the removal of his name from the’ 
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@ INGROWING 
TOE NAILS f 


EXPENSIVE TREATMENTS 
PAINFUL OPERATIONS 
TEDIOUS EXERCISES 


Are you suffering from one of the 
common foot ailments shown in the 
above diagram? Then here is your 
opportunity to rid yourself of it. No 


matter what treatment may have failed 
in. the past you cannot regard your case 
as hopeless till you have worn Dr. 
Fairweather Shoes. The shoes are made 
in five progressive styles, as follows.—- 


No. 1 APTERNA. 


No. 2. CLINIC. 
No. 3. MIDWAY. 
No. 4. ORPIC 
No. 5. FINALE. 


Prices range from 30/- to 49/6, and the 
range of sizes and fittings is so extensive 
that there is no foot we cannot fit. 


Come and Consult 
Dr. Fairweather 


or write to him personally at Charles H. 








Baber’s about your particular complaint. 

















Charles H. Baber, 











THE FINEST HOTEL 
ON THE ENGLISH COAST 


Here is a standard of entertainment unequalled throughout 
the world. Everything is included in the terms: golf on the 
famous championship short course; tennis in the grounds, and 
also on the magnificent new covered courts—the most up-to- 
date in the country; squash rackets, badminton, croquet, indoor 
and outdoor bowls; covered swimming pool and electrically 
equipped gymnasium; the best ballroom in the West, flanked 
by the finest sun lounges in Europe; talking pictures, enter- 
tainments, cabarets; Jean Salder and his famous broadcasting 
orchestra; Clemson and Valerie, dance host and hostess of N 
international repute; special instructors for golf, tennis, squash, 
swimming, gymnasium; 100-car capacity garage; 25-acres of 
beautiful grounds. Send NOW for fully illustrated brochure. 


PALACE HOTEL 
TORQUAY 


Telephone Torquay 2271 
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Rochester Castle, Kent. 


“* There’s 


10 
20 
50 


expects 
for a cigarette of such 






; no sweeter Tobacco comes from 
Virginia and no better brand than the 


‘Three Castles.’ ”’ 
W. M. Thackeray —‘‘ THE VIRGINIANS.” 


WILLS'S 


THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 


FOR 8? Handmade 

FOR 1/4 20 FOR 1/6 
: Also obtainable 
FOR 3/3 in other packings 


to pay a little more 


excellent Quality 


£.T, 176 
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FICTION 


By ADRIAN BELL 


Lois in Love. By Lewis Gibbs. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
Sunset at Noon, By Ruth Feiner. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 
The Late George Apley. By John P. Marquand. (Hale. 7s. 6d.) 


Alas, Poor Lady. By Rachel Ferguson. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Gradle of Life. By Louis Adamic. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
Alli’s Son, By Magnhild Haalke. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


THERE is no lack of words or ideas. Words have become, if 
anything, too serviceable, atoms whirling in the literary con- 
sciousness, crystallising the very suspicion of an idea.” And 
ideas increase and multiply. What, then, intervenes between 
the publishers’ estimate of a masterpiece and the critic’s ? 
Perhaps in the novelist’s failure to feel when his idea has 
become disconnected from its vital impulse and seated itself 
in the head. There it evolves ingeniously, wordily: ‘the 
theme takes possession: the people become silhouettes or at 
best bas-reliefs; and the result is pure cerebration. The 
reader, hungry for life, is left with a specialised case. 

Mr. Lewis Gibbs is a welcome exception to this tendency. 
His little love story is distinguished for the fact that he does 
not try to overweight it emotionally. He has also succeeded 
in the difficult task of portraying a girl of nineteen, which is like 
sketching a possibility. His Lois lives. She is not just any 
girl. 
yet possessed ‘of an innate gravity which one feels is destined 
to show as courage later on. One gets the impression of an 
inner integrity; yet also of one whom life can make or mar. 
The other people in the book do not matter greatly, though 
Weston, the older man with whom she falls in love, is made to 
stand out by a few touches as a whole person. The plot is 
slight and might have been the frame of half a dozen stories at 
different levels. But this, too, is subservient. Only. the 
climax shows as too melodramatic : a fatal fire at the orphanage 
where Lois is a mistress ; resolving too drastically what would 
have become an ultimate incompatibility. But its crystallisa- 
tion of Lois’s character into something fine which is felt from 
the first to be there, is entirely in keeping. 

The heroine of Sunset at Noon is the very opposite of Lois, 
a pugnacious young feminist. If there is anything new about 
feminism as a theme, even treated ironically, Miss Feiner has 
failed to discover it. ‘“‘ In your heart of hearts you’re nothing 
but an ordinary simple young woman,” Stanzi’s friend Dita 
tells her, in the closing pages. It is what we suspected all 
along, despite her obstinate protestations and tart replies. 
She seems to have the best of all worlds: she is both rude 
and attractive to men: she desires to be famous, and imme- 
diately writes a super-selling first novel. It is dangerous for 
‘novelists to make novelists their heroines: the temptation to 
indulge in wish-fulfilments is overwhelming. Finally the 
* ordinary’ Stanzi (the famous novelist ‘‘ Constantine ”’) 
conceives a tragic love for the man she has been repulsing for 
most of the book, and charges a tree in a high-powered car in the 
old Green Hat manner. ‘“‘ A doctor murmured: ‘ Not much 
hope, I’m afraid.’” But then she hears her name uttered by 
the beloved’s voice. ‘‘ A doctor. . . walked to the door. . 

* Oh, nurse, you can tell the reporters Constantine will live.’ ” 
Which throws an interesting light on the working of the medical 
mind. 
The Late George Apley is an example of satire under the 
uise of sincerity. By enhancing only slightly the idiom of 
nineteenth-century provincialism, Mr. Marquand has 
managed to convey by implication a clearer view of that 
kind of personality than could be done teday by direct state- 
ment. This “biography” of a fictitious Bostonian (1866- 
1933) is a kind of negative photograph, catching the light in 
such a way that it shows as positive. That light is the 
modern reader’s mind: the. manner of holding the picture 
is the obliqueness of Mr. Marquand’s method, posing as a 
Mr. Willing, George Apley’s lifelong friend. It is a picture 
of Boston life from the middle of last century, an even more 
rigid mould of what to us is Victorianism. Business acumen 
with philanthropy, conventionality with an insistence on 
individual rights, adherence to moral standards but a fear of 
public opinion—human motive divided and set against itself. 
These, coupled with the real strength of the pioneer business 
mentality, are the background of George Apley’s little world. 
We are shown, or made to realise by not being shown, young 
Apley’s sporadic attempts to cast off the weight, to be himself. 


& 99 


She is afraid of life, a sanctuary-seeker, affection’s orphan ; 





His “‘ successful” marriage becomes for us his submission to 
that mould of society. He enters and inherits the fami 
business. He has a son, John, who makes a more spirited 
effort towards self-assertion among the easier standards of 
today. This is as disturbing to George as George’s slighter 
escapades were to his father, Thomas. Have we then come 
round full circle? No: George, in the letters to his son, 
shows the impact of a changing world in a pathetic desire not 
to become a fogey, feels how perhaps his life might have been 
different, experiences a sort of rebirth of his earlier self, He 
even attains to failure to be shocked by Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 

Mr. Marquand has made a quietly skilful approach to a 
subject otherwise too faded, too overworked. ‘ The character 
might easily have been swamped by the background. But 
he maintains his angle, and in the latter part of the book 
particularly, keeps the human aspect central. In the slow 
late flowering of George Apley’s personality it emerges from 
satire. 

Alas, Poor Lady is also concerned with the effects of a 
Victorian upbringing surviving into the present. It is the 
story of the making of a Distressed Gentlewoman, with a 
stress on the need for that branch of charity which assists 
her. The Scrimgeours were a large family of daughters in 
the days when daughters had only one career, marriage. Miss 
Ferguson’s picture of the Victorian parlour is all pointing 
forward to what Grace Scrimgeour’s fate is to be—a spinster 
without means and without qualifications. To that end the 
early family life is represented as nothing but an ‘elaborate 
angling for husbands. Miss Ferguson is artist enough to 
make this appear a convincing Victorian interior. But when 
one casts back to people one has known, memories of those 
Victorian drawing-rooms, one is aware at once that the quality 
of the conversation that went on there reflected a much more 
rounded and varied view of life, even among the women. 
The causes leading to ultimate indigence can be quite apart 
(and usually are) from a poverty of inner resource such as 
is attributed to the members of the Scrimgeour family. That 
this is so is shown later, when Miss Ferguson finds it necessary 
to develop some character in Grace to make her a positive 
enough person to be loved and not merely pitied by those 
with whom she comes in contact. The one warm patch is 
when, as governess, she drops among the Wrenne family and 
suddenly finds herself considered indispensable. In Alas, 
Poor Lady Miss Ferguson has allied her ability as a writer 
to the pleading of a cause. The result, disguised ingeniously 
as Life, is nevertheless a special case. 

If Cradle of Life were half its length it would say what it has 
to say just as forcibly. It is a thing well worth the saying; 
that is, the fundamental power of Dora the peasant woman. 
She rocks the wooden cradle in the hovel in Croatia. She and 
the cow are harnessed to the plough which tills their patch of 
soil. She is one who hardly differentiates between life and 
death ; she embodies both, she is the Cradle of Life. She is 
also one of those women to whom are handed fachooks 
(unwanted illegitimates) to be put out of the way. Rudolf is 
a fachook of noble parentage. Dora takes a liking to him and 
brings him up. When he is discovered and reclaimed to the 
patrician sphere, his experience of peasant life governs his 
outlook. An accident puts an end to his attempt to satisfy his 
creative desire in art, focusses it again on Dora, as the central 
and symbolical fact of life, before and beyond art. He expresses 


this by marrying her daughter, and they turn the castle into a , 


home for fachooks. Dora, the Croatian, is so basic as to be 
practically without nationality. She has vital being, remaining 
steady even through the spate of words that tell of her. 

A typical excerpt from Alh’s Son: ‘‘ Nothing was any better, 
no matter what she did. Everything was as it had been—every 
day—here on Bekkeroia.”” Everything, except that Alli’s son 
Elling gibbers weird rhymes which he writes in a book, which 
Alli burns ; for which Elling hits her over the head with the 
tongs ; later begins to feel queer in the head himself; strangles 
his sister; and departs out of the book in a strait jacket. 
Sigrid Undset praises Alli’s Son; so perhaps to a future and 
possibly surrealist generation it will appear a masterpiece. To 
a world not yet confirmed in mental aberration it must remain, 
happily, avery special case. 
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n. Barneys and, like this Lahore smoker, regard it as “an old 
id friend,” rarely consider price in relation to their favourite. 
of Although Barneys is the /east costly of the three or four our- 
id standing pipe tobaccos of the World, we do not think this has 
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3 class. No! ... Men smoke Barneys because they like it, 
s because it is good. 
d We would never suggest a change to Barneys merely for reasons 
of economy—if the tobacco you now smoke suits you, stick to 
e it, whatever its price. BUT ... if you are still seeking the 


deep, abiding joy that only good Tobacco can bestow, try 
Barneys—you may find it will please you better than any 
‘obacco you have yet smoked. 


3 Strengths:— Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (fu//), 
Parsons Pleasure (mi/d). In“ EVERFRESH” Tins: 1/2d. 02. 


Barneys 


FOR QUICK, EASY PIPE-FILLING, TRY JOHN 
SINCLAIR’S “READY-FILLS ”—(n handy Cases of 12) 
BARNEYS IDEAL OLD CASTLE NAVY CUT 1- 
(3 strengths) 1/2 BARNEYS Empire - - 103d. 
CUT GOLDEN BAR - di- also RUBICON MIXTURE 
JOLLY BOAT NAVY CUT 1/- in cases of 8 for 6d. 


(232) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. @ 
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ai cley Wood says 
IV Kingsley N08 

“MORE CAN 

AND MUST BE DONE 


to remove this blot 
from civilisation. . 
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Yes, more can be done. But only if sufficient 
funds are forthcoming to provide the most 
up-to-date methods of treatment and to enable 
research work to be carried on unceasingly. 





Then, and only then, can we of The Roya! 
Cancer Hospital (Free) hope to fight a winning 
battle against cancer, which takes toll of 
thousands of lives annually . . . this scourge 
which may at any moment strike at you or 
yours. 








There is patriotism in peace as well as in 
war and it is a sublime duty as well as an 
act of charity to help in the Crusade against 
the deadly enemy Cancer. Will you do 
your bit by sending a gift to the Treasurer? 


Che Koyal 
Fancer 


Hospital 


( FREE ) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 5S.W.3 
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CURRENT LITERATURE matted ae ‘este aon ct a 
i to the h f Victori 
THE ANNUAL REGISTER, THE LAND OF WALES metic architecture, The “ei 


1936, Edited by M. Epstein—— 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR 
BOOK, 1937, Edited by M. 
Epstein 

The 178th issue of The Annual Register 
(Longmans, 30s.) is as useful and 
informative as ever. The first part of 
the book consists, as usual, of a review 
of the Political History of Great Britain ; 
it is not often that an annual survey 
is privileged to record both the opening 
and the close of a reign. Indeed, 
1936 was a gloomy year ; the two middle 
chapters of this section describe the 
Failure of Sanctions, and The Conflict 
in Spain. Nothing could be more 
useful than the 12 chapters in the second 
section devoted to the history of Foreign 
Countries and, especially, of the Indian 
Empire and the Dominions. But 
perhaps the admirable objectivity of 
the volume is best illustrated by the 
opening sentence of the Retrospect of 
Literature, Art and Science. ‘‘ The 
most important event of the year was 
the publication in England, at long 
last, of James Joyce’s Ulysses. ‘There 
has never been any serious dispute 
about its merits among those competent 
to judge it.” To find such a sentence in 
The Annual Register is especially grati- 
fying to lovers of literature; but the 
same good sense and lack of bias are 
exhibited throughout the volume, in 
subjects as controversial as the Spanish 
War and the Abdication of Edward VIII. 
Those who wish to supplement this 
historical: account with statistical detail 
will turn to that indispensable work of 
reference, The Statesman’s Year Book 
(Macmillan, 20s.) which covers all the 
States of the world. The Government 
of Abyssinia is given to Italy. The true 
value of the mass of information provided 
here can only be properly appreciated 
by those, who are many, who day by 
day need to make use of it. It is awe- 
inspiring to think of the amount of work 
which must have been done by Dr. Ep- 
stein in editing these two volumes. He is 
one of the world’s great benefactors. 
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helps me to sleep soundly 


thing every 


soothes my nerves 


and peacefully.” 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, IN TINS 2/1, 4/-, 7/6. 








By Eiluned and Peter Lewis 

The photographs alone would make 
this book (Batsford, 7s. 6d.) worth 
buying. They are numerous, excellently 
reproduced, and well chosen, and anyone 
who knows Wales at all must delight 
in them. They preserve a_ proper 
balance between the mountain scenery 
which makes Wales a tourist’s paradise 
and the less spectacular landscapes 
which make her beautiful; the most 
attractive photograph of all is perhaps 
the view of Yr Eifi from Nevin, in 


Lleyn. The painting of Arenig Fawr 
reproduced on the’ frontispiece is- a 
disaster but of no importance. This 


cannot be said of the deficiencies of 
the text, which is, however, readable 
and informative ; the best chapters are 
on ‘‘ Spori,” ‘“‘The Country Back- 
ground,” and ‘‘Some Travellers in 
Wales,’ in which perhaps the authors 
find their most sympathetic material. 
The worst are on ‘ The Industrial 
Areas” and “ The Spirit of Wales ” ; 
admirable pages on hunting hardly 
make up for the omission of any account 
of the South Wales Miners’ Federation, 
or any adequate appreciation of the 
Welsh language and literature. ‘To this 
perhaps is due the weakness of the 
authors’ account of life as it is in Wales 
today, and their tendency to keep alive 
many popular errors about Wales, as, 
for instance, that the Welsh live on 
a high. spiritual plane. The result is 
that much of the book reads more 
like the account of an_ enthusiastic 
visitor than that of one who knows 
Wales and Welshmen well; and it is 
a pity that this impression should mar 
much that is agreeable and interesting 
in the book. 


NORTH COUNTRY 


By Edmund Vale 

Mr. Vale’s little book (Batsford, 
7s. 6d.) can be heartily commended, 
for he describes with equal liveliness 
and accuracy the Northern countryside 
and the towns that constitute the 
industrial North. His brief chapters 
on iron, coal and textiles will be Ulumin- 
ating to Southern readers;  there- is 
much truth in his remark that while 
trade is not moving south it is being 
transformed by the mergers which con- 
centrate industry in a few places and 
leave others desolate, like Ulverston 
or Jarrow. His account of the Durham 
village of Crook, with an unemployment 
percentage of 85, shows that the North- 
countryman can face adversity with 
courage. Mr.¢Vale touches on many 
aspects of Northern life, not forgetting 
pigeon-flying, foot-racing and knurr 
and spell. His book is illustrated with 
130 good photographs; those of the 
Pennines and the Border country are 
particularly interesting. 


DOWN TO THE SEA 
By George Blake 


It is surprising that the story of Clyde 
shipbuilding has not been written before. 
Mr. Blake, the Clydeside novelist, was 
clearly the right man for the job. In 
Down to the Sea (Collins, 12s. 6d.) he 
has written a fascinating tale, all the 
stranger for being true and all the 
livelier for being written with the infec- 
tious enthusiasm of an author in love 
with his subject. It deals not only with 


which it covers reaches from the days 
when Defoe could actually call Glasgow 
“the beautifullest city in Europe” to 
the historic launch of the ‘ Queen Mary, 
the apotheosis of Clydeside craftsman- 
ship. Here are stories of lovely ships 
and freak-ships, of privateersmen who 
sailed home to the Tail of the Bank with 
fabulous fortunes from the coasts of 
Peru, and of the engineers who devel. 
oped the derided steam-engine. There 
is material for many books in the 
archives of the Clydeside burghs, and 
Mr. Blake wisely favours diversions 
from the main theme. One Startling 
omission should be rectified ; there jg 
no map. An excellent chapter dis- 
cusses the various literary allusions to 
Clydeside ships, ranging from Walter 
Scott to Cunningham Grahame. But 
Down to the Sea should delight not only 
literary men, ship-lovers, and students 
of social history; it should stir any 
reader who possesses a spark of imagina- 
tion ; in more ways than one it has the 
air of a saga. 


ELEPHANT DANCE 
By Frances Hubbard Flaherty 


Filming wild elephants in the jungles 
of Mysore combines the excitement of 
hunting and the nervous tension of 
stage-management. Robert Flaherty was 
sent to India to make a film based on 
Toomai of the Elephants, and in this 
book (Faber and Faber, 12s. 6d.) Mrs. 
Flaherty describes their adventures in 
vivid and unselfconscious letters to her 
children and her friends. The first few 
letters, describing their arrival in Mysore, 
contain nothing remarkable, but as soon 
as they reach the jungle the letters 
become more and more interesting. 
The Indian people, seen through her 
eyes, are merely brown and picturesque 
shadows, but she describes animals 
brilliantly. The jungle is full of the 
skipping monkeys, the graceful horned 
creatures, the huge, silent elephants. 
The final drive of the herd of elephants 
into a stockade is intensely dramatic. 
Mrs. Flaherty communicates the sus- 
pense and anxiety of the long prepara- 
tion, the thrill of success, the terror and 
misery of the driven beasts. The 
photographs, of which there are plenty, 
are often beautiful—in this book, one 
feels, the normal relationship of text 
and illustration is reversed. ~The many 
studies of elephants are very satisfying, 
and the human portraiture is equally 
good. 


OLIVER CROMWELL 
By Ernest Barker 


Cromwell is the figure in English 
history to whom Herr Hitler is most 
often compared. In this short essay 
(Cambridge University Press, 3s. 6d.), 
originally delivered as a lecture to a 
German audience, Professor Barker ana- 
lyses Cromwell’s place in English life, 
and in an epilogue draws a not altogether 
convincing analogy between the English 
Puritan Revolution and the German 
National Socialist Revolution. He 
writes so well and readably that it is 
tempting to read on without thinking 
out all his provocative implications. 
Very briefly, his thesis is that Cromwell 
was the incarnation of the genius of 
English Nonconformity, in the widest 
sense of the word. The irony of Crom- 
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public career, which only began 
when he was forty-one, is that the cause 
which he led stood on the onc hand for 
spiritual freedom, and on the other for a 
gvagely Hebraic reformation, forcibly 
imposed by a victorious army. Professoz 
Rarker points out what is often forgotten, 
that Cromwell abolished the hated rule 
of the Major-Generals a year and a half 
hefore his death. He seems to have 
enuinely disliked the dictatorial powers 
which were thrust upon him, and pre- 
jrred to think of himself as “‘a good 
constable set to keep the peace of a 
parish.” This was no easy task in an 
age When England was expanding on a 
reat wave of religious exaltation. But 
the Puritans’ view of themselves as a 
God-guided chosen people made for a 
jess dangerous and exclusive nationalism 
than does the Volkstum myth of the 


Nazis. 


well’s 



















PROGRESS AND 
CATASTROPHE 


By Stanley Casson 

Mr. Casson has set out to discover 
the reason for the switchback nature of 
human progress. In this book (Hamish 
Hamilton, 7s. 6d.) he discusses Paleo- 
lithic man, Neolithic man and the 
civilisations of Egypt, Sumer, Crete, 
Syria, Palestine. He glances at the 
present day, comparing the state of our 
civilisation with that of Rome in the 
fifth century A.D.; and, though Mr. 
Casson declares he is not a pessimist, 
he discerns in both the same symptoms 
of rising barbarism, only today the 
barbarian is not without, but within, in 
the form of aggressive nationalism and 
Fascism. He finds that the most potent 
causes Of the mysterious decay of 
civilisations are lapse of standards, lack 
of cohesion, leading to wars, and spiritual 
development either advancing beyond, 
or lagging behind, material achievement. 
The latter idea is familiar enough—the 
former less so. He gives the Hebrews, 
and suggests the Mayas, 2s examples. 
One wishes he had discussed it more 
fully. Is China, perhaps, a case in 
point? His comparison of Egypt and 
Sumeria, to the disadvantage of the 
former, is interesting and provocative. 
Did Egypt, apart from artistic success, 
merely succeed in ‘‘ putting civilisation 
in cold storage’? ? He underrates the 
Hebrew achievement. He scems to 
consider nationalism a post-War growth. 
His took suggests the wide, unusual 
view of an aerial survey, from, perhaps, 
too great a height. 



















































THE HAUNTED OMNIBUS 
Edited by Alexander Laing 


Good ghost stories arc uncommon, 
but this collection (Cassell, 8s. 6d.), whose 
very title suggests a promising theme, 
contains plenty. There is the brilliant 
and horrible study of madness closing 
in like a net in ‘‘ The Yellow Wall- 
Paper,”’ a story which makes one wonder 
how its author could have written it 
and remained sane. ‘‘ The Ghost- 
Ship ”’ is a delightful whimsy about good, 
sociable, home-loving ghosts who are 
led away by the spirit, and the spirits, 
of 2 sea-captain. ‘‘ Green Thoughts ” 
is 2 luxuriant flower of John Collier’s 
sinister and tropic fantasy. The negro 
magic of ‘‘ The Half-Pint Flask” pro- 
duces the authentic shiver, icicles down 
the neck. Some stories, such as ‘‘ The 
Screaming Skull” and ‘‘ The Five- 
Fingered Beast,’ are too definite, too 
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explanatory ; a ghost-story should have 
something impalpable, leave something 
unexplained. But that can be carried 
too far, as in ‘‘ The White People,” 
where one is left wondering vainly what 
happened and who they were. One 
wishes that Mr. Laing could have found 
room for at least one of Mr. H. G. Wells’ 
brilliant ghosi-stories. But on the 
whole it is satisfactorily full of ‘‘ things 
that go bump in the night,”’ the extracts 
from John Aubrey and Sir Thomas 
Browne were a happy thought, and 
Lynd Ward’s illustrations are suitably 
creepy. 


IN ENGLAND NOW 
By Mary Ellen Chase 


Arc the English, one wonders, reading 
Mi:s Chase’s charming sketches (Collins, 
8s. 6d.) really as English as all that ? 
Or, rather, is England so like the England 
of American novels, that tranquil, 
unchanging country where it is always 
tea-time ? But Miss Chase, who comes 
from New England, has seen and absorb- 
ed a great deal in her two ycars’ stay, 
and probably knows England tetter than 
many English people do. She has 
explored the north, she has fallen in 
love with the west, and is acutely 
aware of the differences between county 
and county. She describes the beauty 
of English trees, and the slow-paced 
English spring, London’s withdrawal 
from the world every Sunday, conver- 
sation in a bus in Somerset, the company 
in a third-class carriage, and the books 
they read. She is observant, she has a 
sense of humour, and being 2 novelist, 
can record atmosphere or personality 
with apparent ease. She writes with 
sympathy and affection ; even when she 
attacks the weather, the food, the tele- 
phone-service, English ignorance of 





America (though surely the man who | 


> 


thought ‘‘ Chesapeake ’ 


was a State is | 


exceptional), English lack of hygiene, | 


and their dilatory ways one feels that 
she would be disappointed to return 
and find improvement. It is a pleasant, 
light, and readable book. One wishes 
there were a chapter on Cambridge, 
where she was engaged in research. 


HITLER, WHENCE AND 


WHITHER ? 


By Wickham Steed 


The fact that Mr. Wickhem Steed’s 
well-known took (Nisbet, 4s. 6d.) has 
reached a fifth edition within three years 
is sufficient testimonial to its value. The 
latest edition is of importance in that it 
includes a new chapter, headed ‘‘ Ger- 
many’s Sacred Mission,” containing 
translations of a number of letters 
written to the ex-Kaiser at intervals 
during the first two decades of this 
century by the notorious Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain. The letters, and 
the Emperor’s replies, are in the familiar 
dithyrambic vein, but greater interest 
attaches to the last letter of all, addressed 
in 1923 not to the Emperor, but to one 
whom Chamberlain accepts whole- 
keartedly as the Kaiser’s spiritua! suc- 
cessor, Herr Adolf Hitler, in the course 
of which the writer observes propheti- 
cally that ‘‘ nothing can te done as long 
as the Parliamentary system rules ; God 
knows that the Germans have no spark 
of talent for this system.” The link 


between the English gospeller of Nordic 
Germany, the ex-Kaiser and the present 
Fuhrer is a literery and politica! discovery 
of some rote. 
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No cooking and doubly rich 


in Protein and Vitamins. 


unusual and 


An 
health - giving 


recipe from the Swiss Alps. 


Try it for one 


week and you 


will look forward to breakfast- 


time! A cool, 


refreshing and 


sustaining dish—ideal for the 


warmer days. 


(See below.) 


PLASMON 


OATS 


Tid. a packet 


* Plasmon: Oats do not 
overheat the blood. 
The finest Scotch 
Oats (no husk) with 
a generous addition 
of “ Plasmon” itself 
—the builder of body, 
muscle and brain. 
FREE. Recipe folder. 
Write to:— 

Director Section, 
Plasmon Ltd., 
Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4, 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


BROKERS report that clients are showing a little more interest 


profits are running at a rate exceeding $8 per annum. 


in investment matters, but markets remain in the doldrums; . Common shares are now quoted around $167 and Yield jus, 


‘* N.D.C.” is a thing of the past, thé gold scare seems at any - 
rate temporarily laid to rest, but last week-end anxiety regarding © 


the franc.again assumed sufficiently large proportions to affect 
the whole market.~-In my..opinion it will be some time yet ‘ 
beford one can ‘say with confidence ‘that the ‘tide has turned, 


for ‘the genuine investment buyer, whose support is needed to” 


give hopes of a sustained ‘revival, is not likely to be tempted 
back into the market at this time of the year: 
confidence hasbeen rudely shaken in the past three months 
and will ‘need restoring. 


This does not mean that I in any way ii chit recovery | 


will come. in. due course. Fundamentally, the big factors ‘all’ 
remain as favourable: as they ever were. 


rising but so. are prices, and profit margins are maintained ; 


industrial reports regularly -reveal higher earnings and many - 


companies are paying larger dividends ; thus purchasing power: 
is sul rising, whether its source.is wages’ or dividends, and 
this means both sustained demand for consumption goods and 
accumulating~ funds for investment. Undoubtedly, investors 
will want higher returns than they. accepted even a few months 
ago—which is all to the good as share values can now be seen 
to have run too far ahead of trade and earnings—but if dis- 
crimination is exercised satisfactory yields can now be obtained 
without great difficulty or running undue risks. 


* * x * 


FOR TRUSTEES 

All those who by profession or at the request of friends have 
accepted the responsibilities of trusteeship, are forcibly aware 
of the limitations of the Trustee List. In the past few years 
scarcity of suitable outlets for money has forced all sound stocks 
to high levels, but the position is doubly worse for those whose 
choice is restricted to the narrow range of stocks permitted to 
trustees. 

I hope that the following list of three such stocks offering 
returns which in these times must be considered fair, if not 
definitely attractive, may be helpful. It will be seen that all 
three stocks are Home Rail Preference issues, and it must can- 
didly be admitted that they are by no means gilt-edged invest- 
ments. Nevertheless, in all cases the dividend now appears 
well secured, and, of course, the companies have had to main- 
tain some payment on their Ordinary stocks, in addition to the 
Preference dividends, throughout the depression to retain 
Trustee status. They are very suitable for raising the average 
return on a Trust investment list. 

Yield per cent. 


Price. ae: 8 
G.W.R. § per cent. Pref. Stock 120 a, ee 
Southern 5 per cent. Pref. Stock 118} 440 
Mersey Rly. 3 per cent. Pref. Stock .. 65 4.1340 


Tt will be noticed that the Great Western and Southern 
stocks stand at substantial premiums. This, however, is of no 
great importance to the type of buyer I have in mind who is 
concerned ‘only to purchase a regular and secure income. 
The relatively high return on the Mersey Preference stock is 
purely a result of its being less well known. Intrinsically it is 
as sound as either of the others. 


* * x * 


A SOUND CANADIAN UTILITY 

The Beil Telephone system was one of the pioneers in its 
field. Bell Telephone Company of Canada, indeed, was 
formed as long ago as 1880, and then took over existing concerns. 
On the score of age alone, this company may claim to be one 
of the premier utility concerns in the world, and this claim is 
supported by a really excellent dividend record. From 
1890 to 1931 stockholders received $8 every year without a 
break. Then the depression caused a lapse ; in 1932 the total 
payment was $7.25 and for the last four years has been S6. 

The quarterly payment due on July 15th, however, has been 
raised to the old rate of $2, and I see every reason to expect 
that it will now be held at that level. Last year’s net earnings 
were equal to $6.94 per share, and with the further improve- 
ment in Canadian trade activity this year I imagine that current 


Moreover, “his ~ 


Trade is good and : 
the outlook i as als6 good as far ahead as one can see.; costs are. 


over 4} per cent. 

On this basis I commend them to the attention of j Investors 
seeking a first-class investment offering a reasonable return, - 
For those who are not resident in this country there is, of . 


course, the additional attraction of the dividend being Paid 


free of British income tax. 
* * * * 


CABLE AND WIRELESS STOCKS 

If it had not been for the adverse market conditions whic) 
have obtained since the Cable and Wireless capital reconstruc. 
tion was announced, the combine’s stocks would almost certainly 
haye responded sharply to the improvement in their position 
brought about by the scheme and the more favourable outlook 
- fot the group which has been disclosed. As it is, quotations for: 
the junior stocks are weaker and for the 5$ per cent. Preference 
practically unchanged. 

As is well known, the combine proved to have been formed at 
an inauspicious moment. Owing to a variety of difficulties, it 
has so far been unable to show more than the slenderest earnings 
on its original capital. Some of these difficulties remain, 
particularly subsidised competition from Governmental wireless 
systems, although, as far as systems within the Empire are 
concerned, it is understood that negotiations now proceeding 
promise some amelioration of the position. The biggest factor 
in the poor results so far reported, however, has been the 
economic depression, for the volume of messages sent over the 
combine’s system shows a striking correlation with the volume 
of international trade, and it is, of course, in just this branch of 
the economic organism that recovery has been most tardy. 
Hence, with the improvement now taking place, a considerable 
advance in the company’s revenues can be expected. 


* x * * 


The reconstruction scheme provides for the elimination 
of Preference dividend arrears, by the issue to holders of 
£7 6s. 9d. of new 4 per cent. Income stock for each £100 of 
their holding, and the reduction and consolidation into one 
class of the existing ““A”’ and “‘B” stocks. The Preference 
stock is now quoted at 112, but as the new Income stock 
may reasonably be valued at par, the equivalent ex arrears 
price is 10441, giving a yield of 5} per cent. The directors 
have foreshadowed a dividend of 4 per cent. on the new 
Ordinary stock, so the Preference dividend will be well covered, 
and the yield seems to me to be attractive. The “A” stock 
at 25 and the “B” stock at 6} are equivalent to the new 
stock at 834, giving a yield of 4? per cent. on a 4 per cent. 
dividend. This stock has prospects of considerable apprecia- 
tion with further recovery in international trade. 


* * x x 


Venturers’ Corner 


There are two schools of thought in the market regarding 
Richard Thomas and Company Ordinary shares. The point 
at issue boils down to this: the company has a £7,500,000 
new works scheme in hand on the old Ebbw Vale property, 
and while the sceptics assert that the boom will be ended 
before this scheme can be completed and so its earning power 
may not be fully employed for years, the optimists argue 
that the resulting improvement to the company’s competitive 
power will enable it to weather whatever storms may be 
ahead of us. 

For myself, I am with the optimists. I am assured that 
the new plant is definitely in front of any owned by com- 
petitors, and shareholders need have no qualms about the 
magnitude of the scheme. Over a period, therefore, as the 
plant justifies itself, I look for appreciation, and meanwhile th: 
6s. 8d. shares at 14s. give the very satisfactory return of over 
7 per cent. on the dividend of 15 per cent. just declared. 

CuRATOR. 

[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice, regarding particular 
shares will be answered periodically as space permits. Corre- 
spondents who do not desire their names to appear should append 
initials or a pseudonym to their questions.] 
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| A BRIGHTER, CLEANER 
COUNTRY 


By adopting the main provisions of the 
McGowan report the Government. means to 
 cheapen and promote the sale of electric 
power and light. There is no need to dwell 
| on the benefits that will be gained by con- 
| sumers. The benefits to all well-managed 
| companies that produce and_ distribute 
| electricity and supply the materials and equip- 
ment for its use, are equally clear. 

The Electrical Industries Trust enables the 
public to invest sums of approximately £50 
upwards over a range of 41 Companies. Its 
constitution combines the advantage of Trust 
Deed control and the simplicity of the Unit 
method of investment. 


ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 


Trustees ; 

GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
@ full information is given in booklet S. 17 (the basis 
of all contracts) which may be obtained from the 

Managers :-— ; 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LTD., 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. NATional 4931 
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PLAN FOR CAPITAL APPRECIATION 
“Wiilson’s capital? 
It increased 
AAG 
in a single year” 


Who is Mr. Wilson? He is district manager 
for a big catering firm; with a comfortable 
salary, a nice house, two sons at school. He is 
not so much interested in year-by-year dividends 
as in watching his tidy sum of capital grow. In 
May, 1936, his broker recommended him to buy 
Capital Securities at 8/6. This year they rose 
to 12/3—in other words, Wr. Wilson’s capital 
value jumped 44%. Above all, his investment 
is spread over a carefully-chosen selection of 
sound companies; is watched over by experts ; 
and has every prospect of further appreciation. 
Why not write for the booklet yourself ? 


CAPITAL SECURITIES TRUST 


Managers: ImprRovinc Securitigs Trust Lrmitep, 
King’s House, 36-37 King Street, London, E.C. 2. 
Tel.: Metropolitan 6531. 


* For obvious rzasons we had to change the name. 

















It’s hooked me for life, 
little man! 


A dozen eight-pounders creeled in 
a day... what a catch for a single 
rod! But it’s the day when you cast 


the deep pocls in vain that you’:e 





thankful for Four Square Tobacco. 
Made from the purest leaf, naturally 


matured and free from artificial 









flavouring, it can be smoked from 
the grey of the dawn to the deepen- 
ing dusk, with never a ‘bite’ to the 
tongue in a pouchful. Yes, little “ 
man, it needs Four Square tobacco 


to make an angler ‘complcat’. 


FOUR SQUARE 


‘Tobaccos and Cigarettes 


Sold in the easy-to-ofen \-ot. 
and 2-0%. vacuumtins. All blends 
are Medium Sirength. 


Empire Mixture 
(Green Squares) 103d. 
Curlies (Purple Squares) 10}d. 
Cut Cake (Yellow Squares) 11d. 
Ripe Brown 
(Brown Squares) 11d. 
Original Mixture 
(Blue Squares) 1/2}d. 
Matured Virginia 
(Red Squares) 1/3d. 


FOUR SQUARE OUTSIZE VIRGINIA 
CIGARETTES, PACKETS: 10 FOR 
7d.; 20 For 1/2d. Fiat tins: 25 


ror 1/6d. 








GEORGE DOBEE & SON LTD. (Manufacturers of Quality Tobacces since 1809), PAISLEY, BCOTLAN D. 
ab ek enact 
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Motoring =. +.THE OPEN ROAD ABROAD 


HE is the happiest sort of warrior who takes his car across the _ scientifically banked, the road surface for the mo 


: st 
Channel today, landing on some foreign quay with that splendid enough for any speed in safety and comfort, and ex Part good 


Cept in some 


prospect of the perfect escape before him. Time was when the of the larger towns it is almost impossible to lose your w. 4 
business of transport was regarded as bordering on hazardous Where there are no big blue direction boards the kilomet f 
adventure. It was in reality always a perfectly easy if not very stones will tell you, once a minute, the name of the next ohed y 
simple affair, but there was often, inthe mind of the newcomer to of any size, of the next town, with the distanc 


Be : : hades Asset es to a m 
the game, a lurking suspicion that “things”? might happen, and the number of the road itself, which is also shown on in 


from benighting in strange-lands to the unpredictable behaviour map. You can drive all over France by numbers alone and 
of frontier guards and the need of some repair to the ‘car itself never make a mistake. 
impossible outside its own factory. Very seldom, indeed, did This also applies to Italy, though in a less degree, 
any of these things happen, but the imagined or imaginary kilometre stones are not so informative, and, unless you ¢ 

possibilities added a wonderful zest to the making of plans. a large-scale map of the correct kind, the numbers on 
‘You were going into the blue. nothing to you. In Switzerland such stones as they have 

You still: go into the. blue, if you choose the right road there. are generally uncommunicative, but the exits from the towns 
‘Adventure, the gods be praised, is still and will always be are admirably signposted. Everywhere in these three countries 
waiting for us round the next corner, and she will present and in most places in Austria and Germany repair facilities are 
herself in as various guises as ever she did when a non-stop of the best kind and the charges nearly always very. moderate 
run of 100 miles was an event to be entered in red ink in the road- When I was last in Italy I had the foul luck to burn an exhaust 
book. Until a few years ago there was certainly a good deal valve, naturally late on Saturday afternoon. The job was 
of preliminary fuss with Customs passes, triptychs, deposits, done, entailing lifting the cylinder head and making a special 
permits and so on. Now you have only to tell your club or tool to cope with the most refractory cotter, by, at intervals 
association that you want to take your car abroad, supply them from one to four first-class mechanics, the time being seven 
with particulars of its design, pay the premium on its insured hours. The bill, rather apologetically produced, came to 
value (about £1 or so), and they do the rest, they and the 16s. Much the same sort of thing has happened to me jn 
Customs officers at all the frontiers a touring car may cross. France and Switzerland and Austria and Spain. A breakdown 
You have a Customs-pass which is stamped each time you leave is very seldom serious enough to delay you, and the work js 
and enter a country, a handful of permits in which nobody invariably first-rate. : 
takes any interest, and your passport. You land on ‘that Then there is the recently established chain of S.O. Service 
foreign quay as free of the Continent as of Hampshire. If Stations, primarily petrol-depots but also repair-shops and 
you want to.go only to France or Switzerland, you need only * stockistes ” (that gay word) of all necessaries. The smart 
wear the G.B. plate on the car’s tail. On the other side they shelters, all painted alike, with their neatly and cleanly overalled 
give you a laissez-passer for periods of from 10 to 90 days for attendants and mechanics and their quick and civil ways, are 
from 20 to 100 francs.’ The only papers required are your q pleasant sight, if incongruous, in France, where appearances 
English driving licence and registration book. are seldom studied. 

Motoring, from every point of view, is very well done in 
France, the mother of the movement. The first thing you see 
on reaching the high road is ‘the’ dividing streak you left in 
England, now yellow instead of white, and you will have it 
before you wherever you go on all highways and many byways, 
in at least five countries. The cautionary signs are a medel 
of their kind, the same for every country, the corners are 


The 


Far more people are motoring for pleasure now in the three | 
nearer countries than there have been for many years, and their 
numbers have a little changed driving conditions. It is well 
to keep ,a sharp look-out wherever the road is at all hidden, 
The standard of “safety” driving in France, Italy and 
Switzerland is certainly lower than it used to be and every- 
body, especially in Italy, drives very fast. The roads them- 
selves. have been brought thoroughly up to date in the matter 
THE of width and banking, but the very many new motorists do not 
contribute much to their safe condition. Rouwlez Pruden- 


ment is a familiar notice in France which is_ too often 
GEOGRAPHICAL Ftsecaraes 


It is pleasant to be able to report that the French country 

hotels and smaller inns and cafés have improved a great deal 

M A G A Z I N E in the last year or two, and that prices are decidedly lower. 

The foreign traveller is received with something of the old 

- welcome, and he can be fairly certain of being well and 
SUMMER NUMBER (July) 120 PAGES wholesomely fed in most parts of France and of finding a 
real bed everywhere in that enlightened country. He would 
have to search far in the wilds to find any sort of small hotel 


unprovided with H. and C., and at least two rooms with baths. 
YUGOSLAVIA . . . festival entertainment in a Balkan The charges are moderate, the service excellent and the 10 pet 


monastery, when the Abbot receives pilgrim guests. cent. on the bill in lieu of tips is, in my experience, a com- 
MOSCOW . . . the glories of Russia’s ancient capital, plete success. You do not depart in the morning through a 
through the eyes of a young Soviet architect. jungle of outstretched itching palms and you get no sour 








NORWAY. . . howthe romantic grandeur of a world- 
famous landscape has inspired a national literature. 





SEUEGD . . . thelietledunswailedlanpensent+ hiscus- looks. The same can be said of Switzerland and the other 


Silih> nied megle: tone, cenubehng ouak: deve anes. countries, and it is impossible to exaggerate the importance 


of the plan -to your peace of mind. You do not and are not 
GOLD COAST. . . what cocoahas done for progress expected to tip anybody except, if you like, the man who 
in the land that grows half the world’s supply. unloads and reloads the luggage in the car. 


There is no doubt that motoring, at least in France, is a 
97 SUPERB PHOTOGRAPHS . . COLOUR SUPPLEMENT good ‘deal cheaper for the Englishman than it has been fora 


long time. If he avoids the big towns and follows the sound 

NOW ON SALE 1/- At all Newsagents advice of the Michelin guide he will live really comfortably 
without any difficulty, for 25s. a day, staying in country inns, 
‘and about 30s. in the more pretentious places. Petrol is 
normally dear, but it is sold to tourists during the period of 
the Paris Exhibition at reduced rates. The things you buy 
in Switzerland are, with the exception of petrol and motor 
parts, dear, but living in the smaller hotels is no higher than 
it was a year or two ago. In Italy the hotel-bon system gives 
you petrol at a little less than £3 for 35 gallons, on a sliding 
scale. The hotel charges in the north are decidedly moderate. 
Your bolt into the blue need cost you only a moderate amount 
in money and nothing in trouble. The joy is beyond_price. 

. _ JOHN PRIOLEAU. 

[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our _ Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of bedy required. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.] ~ 


@Visitors from Overseas will 
find the May “ ALL-BRITAIN” 
Number interesting and helpful 
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— A ‘CHECK-UP’ ON 


_echoslovakia 


You are bound for the Continent this 
year? ... in search of the unusual, 
the exciting. You want a holiday far 
removed from your normal, everyday 
life, quite different from anything you 
have done before ?... . 


Then for you it’s CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 


land of variety and pleasing surprises ! 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 

A delightful country to holiday in, this 
new-old land at the crossroads of Europe 
i — where the daysslip by all too quickly, 
there is so much todo and see... ancient 
towns and villages, romantic, colourful, 
over which lingers still the spirit of the 
middle ages . . . Prague—picturesque, 
centuries old . . . Bratislava, with its 
yellow-walled Baroque churches and 
wine houses... old coffee houses mel- 
lowed by time where you may drink to 
__ the spirited swing of music of another age. 
(Ask for Holiday and Tours programme.) 



















WALKING TOURS 


For those whose choice is a rucksack 2} 
holiday—a wonderland of natural splen- ° 
dours and unspoilt beauty... the alluring , 
charm of the ancient hills of Bohemia... 4 
the wilder grandeur of the mountains of * 
Slovakia — the high Tatras . . . turbulent B77 
river, purling brook . . . whispering pine -@° 
forest, emerald meadow . . . blue lakes ‘a)> 
reflecting in their limpid waters the ruins 
of ancient castle or monastery ... a 
lovely, rolling, open countryside, dotted 
with pink washed villages. 

(Ask for Holiday and Tours programme.) 


HEALTH RESORTS 

For those who seek in a holiday both 
health and relaxation—fashionable spas 
and health resorts, famous the world over 
ascentres of healing, Carlsbad, Marienbad, 
Franzensbad, Pistany, etc. . . . famous 
m& also as centres of social gaiety—luxurious 
9 hotels, first-class orchestras and dance 
bands, and every facility for outdoor 
recreation—tennis, golf, swimming, riding. 

(Ask for Spas p:ozramme.) 


ROD AND GUN 
For the shooting man, game big and small 
. .« from partridge to bear, from bustard 
to antlered stag—the range is unequalled 
in all Europe! For the angler, sport at 
its liveliest in surroundings of unsurpassed 
loveliness . . . deep flowing river and 
mountain stream . . . Danube salmon, 
trout, grayling, pike, perch, carp, bream 
... there'll be no need for “fisherman’s 
tales’ when you return home from 
Czechoslovakia! 
(Ask for Shooting and Fishing programme.) 


Everywhere you will find all that charm of 
novelty and fresh experience, together 
with a pleasing absence of formality that 
betoken a completely enjoyable holiday 








.. Socome and “discover 






Descriptive brochures and 

travel information from any office of 

THOS. COOK & SON LTD. Head Office : Berkeley St., London, W.! 
or other principal Travel Agency. 

















Where holiday joys 


illusion... 


aré no 





Your holiday . . . you plan it so carefully . .. 
you await it so eagerly . . . and how often docs 
the reality bring disillusionment. 


Come this year to Devon, where the bounty 
of Nature and the ingenuity of man combine 
to provide the perfect holiday playground. 


Will you holiday by the seaside? Then Devon 
has a coastline on which broad tracts of golden 
sands alternate with rocky stretches in which 
nestle innumerable charming coves. 


Will you holiday inland? Then Devon offers 
you a countryside world-famed for its loveliness. 


Seek then your holiday joys in Devon... the 
Queen of the West! 


BEFORE YOU GO 


Obtain these two books :—* GLORIOUS DEVON” b; 
S. P. B. Mais, price 1/- (2/6 bound) “ HOLIDAY HAUNTS ” 
1937, containing Holiday Addresses, etc. (price 6d.) 


WHEN YOU GET THERE 
Cheap ist and 3rd Class 
Weekly Holiday Season 
Tickets will enable you to 
see the best of the county. 


HOW YOU GET THERE 
“ Monthly Return ” Tickets 
(id. a mile 3rd, 14d. a mile 
1st class) issued from nearly 
all stations. 


All information’ will gladly be supplied by the 
Supt. of the Line, Great Western Railway, 
Paddington Station, W.2, or can be obtained 
at any Railway Station, or the usual Tourist 


Agencies. 
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FINANCE 


THE GILT-EDGED MARKET 


To many people the sagging tendency of British Government 
stocks is a rather puzzling phenomenon when there has been 
no change in money rates and no sign of any drying up of 
Money Market resources to account fof it: Since the 
beginning of the year 24 per cent. Consols have dropped 
10 points and Local Loans still more. Even the dated 
stocks—that is those which must be repaid by the Government 
at some time in the future—have not been maintained in 
price as their buyers expected. Why should prices have 
fallen in this uncomfortable manner? Is the decline to 
continue and, if so, to what extent, or can the holders of 
these securities look for any recovery? Before we can 
answer these questions it is necessary to enquire into the 
reasons which produced the almost unbroken rise which 
lasted from 1932 up to last year. : 


Wuy Stocks Rose. 

That rise. began, of course, with the reduction of Bank 
Rate by successive stages to 2 per cent. at the end of June, 
1932, and contemporaneously with that reduction the 
Government announced its intention of converting the then 
existing 5 per cent. War Loan by offering continuance at 3} 
per cent. interest or repayment if holders were unwilling 
to accept such lower rate of interest. As there was just over 
£2,000,000,000 of the Stock, this was a°* very bold step, 
but its immediate effect, carefully calculated by those who 
were responsible for it, was to cause a readjustment of prices 
in the gilt-edged market to the new level. This was in- 
evitable, for holders could do nothing else with their money 
if they claimed it but reinvest it. That was the initial step 
in the rise and it justified the contentions of those who had 
urged that the existence of so large a 5 per cent. Loan was 
an important factor in keeping down the prices of Government 
stocks, 

INFLATION OF CAPITAL. 

But there was another and less obvious factor which 
continued to operate over a longer period. This arose from 
the non-conversion of rather less than 10 per cent. of the 
War Stock. In respect of this the holders claimed their 
money and the Government had to borrow the necessary 
amount. There was thus added to the capital resources 
of the investor a sum of nearly £200,000,000 for which 
employment was required. The money borrowed by the 
Government came mainly from the banks who were holding 
the additional deposits created by the repayment of the 





“The illiberality of parents, 
in allowance towards their children, 
is a harmful errour.” Bacon 


Among our schemes for the benefit of 
children are:— 


Life Assurance for Children; 
Provision for Education; 


A Present for a Child. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762), 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 
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War Stock. There was thus, in effect, a duplication or j 
might even be said with truth, an inflation of capital recur § 
The money had to be reinvested by the ho'ders, by i 
did not diminish the amount of cash in the hands of 
banks, for the investors merely bought stock already in the 
hands of other people. Those holders, in turn, had t 
reinvest their money and so there was set in motion an cli 
widening circle of investment, really a kind of stimulation 
of the “velocity of circulation” of investment resoyp, 
Every seller became a potential buyer in default of othe: 
employment for his money. 

REPAYMENT OF LOANS. 

At that time trade was still in the depths of depression 
and investment money sought safety first in Government 
securities, so raising their prices. Many people who had 
loans from banks against marketable securities saw that 
securities had risen in price and that the yield on them 
was lower than the cost of the loans and so they sold thei 
securities and paid off their loans. The banks thus had 
more money in their hands and they, in turn, in the absence 
of other employment for it, had to buy investment stocks, 
The great importance of this factor is plainly evident from 
the fact that the aggregate investment holdings of the banks 
have risen from about £300,000,000 just before the Wa 
Loan conversion to nearly £657,000,000 at the present time, 
The purchases have been spread over five years, it is true, 
but, even so, the buying of £350,000,000 of stock over five 
years is something tremendous. But as the banks have 
not sold any stock on balance, why have prices fallen? 
The answer to this is that the rate of buying has undergone 
a distinct slowing down. 

; A LENDER’S MARKET. 

As compared with a year ago the investment holdings of 
the banks are only £17,000,000 higher and the Government 
is now creating new stock at a considerably greater rate than 
this ; that is to say, the market is no longer one in which the 
borrower can dictate his own terms. Why has it changed? 
In the first place, trade has become so much more active 35 
the result of cheap capital and of the accretion of capital 
wealth to security holders. These have spent part of their 
gains in current consumption, and money no longer seeks 
safety stocks above every other consideration. Instead, 
there has been a distinct movement of investment funds 
into what are commonly called “‘ equities,” that is Ordinary 
shares which stand to benefit from rising commodity prices and 
from the more active trade conditions caused by expenditure 
of capital. Such a movement is entirely logical, for when 
commedity prices rise that rise must sooner or later be 
reflected in dearer living costs, causing the purchasing power 
of investment incomes to fall, and the only way of countering 
this is through the transfer of part, at least, of the capita 
of an individual into something which will yield a higher 
return as the result of these conditions. 

Two New FActors. 

Rising prices, especially in company with cheap money, 
also attracted a good deal of speculation both in commodities 
and in securities, but just as it seemed likely that there would 
be something like a flight of capital from fixed interest stock 
into the equities, two entirely new factors appeared. Th 
first was the fear that the price of gold might be reduced in 
terms of money, with possibly devastating deflationary 
results, and secondly the Chancellor proposed to tax the 
increase in industrial profits—not merely, be it noted, the 
prospective increase above current levels, but any increas 
as compared with a year or two ago. These influences have 
completely changed the picture, at least for the time being 
The gold scare, it is true, is dying down, but the suspicions 
still exist despite authoritative denials, and the fear—whethet 
justified or not—may reappear at any time. The Chancellor 
has modified his tax by replacing it with one which wil 
demand a general contribution from all industrial profit 
instead of merely a tax on increases, and this, too, has skimmed 
some of the speculative cream off the prospective attraction 
of industrial investment. The deflationary fears have pu 
back commodity prices quite substantially, so removing, 
or at least deferring for a time, fears of dearer money, and # 
gilt-edged securities have fallen, there has appeared a widening 
of the interest rates between very short term and longer tem 
(Continued on page 1170.) 
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coMPANY MEETING 

THE UNITED SUA BETONG RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 
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Tae twenty-cighth annual general meeting of the United Sua Betong 


in ever. | se 
= Rubber Estates, Limited, was held on June 14th, in the Council 





















ae of the Rubber Growers’ Association, 19 Fenchurch Street, 
f othe: London, E.C.3, Mr. J. G. Hay (chairman of the company) presiding. 
, The Chairman, in his opening remarks, referred to the strong 
fgancial position of the company, the increased profits for the year 
under review and the even better expectations for 1937. He went 
ession BH to say: Not having the gift of prophecy, I cannot foretell the 
Tment future price of rubber, but I am happy to inform you that we have 
ho had @ entered into contracts for delivery at future dates at prices which are 
it these munerative. For 1937 we have sales outstanding which in total 
1 them ximate to 5,000,000 Ibs. at an average price of 9.34d. per Ib., 
d thei: gd during 1938 we have to deliver 4,700,000 Ibs. at 10.96d. per lb.— 
| yitually 11d. You have been told that our standard production for 
US had 1937 is over 15,000,000 Ibs. The rates of release for the year have 
lbsence dready been announced. With these facts now within your know- 
Stocks, jedge I dare say that many of you will make your own caiculations of 
tt from what our profits should be for 1937. I should warn you that labour 
- banks jsnow more costly, but, even so, if you reach the conclusion that we 
e War should do better this year than last I shall not dispute it. 
t time, Perhaps I might just say a word or two regarding the general 
S true, rubber situation, in relation particularly to the scheme of regulation. 
er five During 1936 the Committee pursued a policy of contracting supplies, 
; have § and the average permitted exportable release was only 62} per cent. 
‘allen? § Asa result of this, world stocks were reduced during that period by 
ergone 186,000 tons. That that policy did not cause any apprehension in 
the minds of consumers can surely be inferred from these facts, 
namely, that the average price of rubber during 1936 was only 
aid. per Ib., and that, far from purchasing at that level of price to 
ngs of # supplement their existing stocks, consumers actually depleted them. 
nment Jn America, manufacturers’ inventcries were reduced by no less than 
e than 93,000: tons. Evidence of increased consumption and the rise in 
ch the price which took place in the early pari of this year led to a policy 
nged ? of more liberal releases, and, as now fixed, these should resu!t in 
ive as world exports being increased during 1937 by no less than 315,009 
-apital tons over 1936. The decline in stocks is now virtually arrested, 
D Sais and an upward movement should soon become evident, culminating 
thei inan increase between now and the end of the year of approximately 
seeks 70,000 tons, which would bring the total of world stocks to 
Stead, 489,000 tons. I'am assuming, as I feel entitled to assume, that 
funds mbber will be forthcoming to the full cxtent of permitted releases, 
linary and I am adopting the estimate of consumption generally current, 
>$ and remely, 1,135,000 tons. 
diture It is perhaps important I should point out that the sharp ris 
when which took place between January and April of this year could not 
er be be accounted for by any marked change in the statistical position. 
ower While it is true that during that period stocks declined by 40,000 tons, 
fering that amount in relation to the figures of supply and absorption is 
apital small. Moreover, at that time there had already been announced 
igher aseale of export releases rising to 90 per cent., and implicit in these 
announcements was the assurance of more abundant supplies for the 





future. The considerable and sudden increase in pric? which 
occurred at that time could only be attributed, therefore, to causes 
extraneous to the industry and evanescent in their influence. That 
























tine exports during 1937 ere to be increased to the extent I have men- 
vould tioned, namely, 315,000 tons, is surely an indication of the readiness 
tocks to keep supplies adequate to demand, as well as of the adaptability 
of the rubber plantation industry to meet rapidly changing conditions. 
The It should always be remembered that we are not engaged in an 
ed in industry whose product can be produced by mechanical devices. 
nary We depend upon the handiwork of skilled craftsmen who are required 
the in large numbers and who, in some of the larger countries, are not 
, the indigenous to the country in which they are employed. The 
rease fluctuations in price to which our product is so unhappily subject 
have should not obscure this fact: that the industry as a whole has shown 
eing. its willingness and ability to supply its product in increasing quantities 
~ions at a price the main trend of which over a number of years has been 
ther definitely downward. 
ellor If our earnings for the moment are on a more liberal scale, we must 
wil set against that the very lean years we had to suffer. The vicissitudes 
ofit of the industry are, perhaps, well illustrated by these figures, that 
cal Within the last ten years our highest earnings in any one accounting 
: period were not more than 11.25 per cent. on the capital engaged in 
100 the business, and that from this level they sank in 1931 to as low as 
put .28 per cent. The average for the whole period was only equivalent 
ying, to 4.56 per cent. per annum. This is surely a less than adcquate 
das Teturn on capital employed in tropical agriculture, and nu one, I 
ning imagine, would suggest that it could be explained away by levelling 





against this Company the charge that it is in any sense inefficient. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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| THE | 
BIBLE SOCIETY’S WORK 


Some Recent Testimonies 
| VISCOUNT SANKEY: 


““No book has been read and taught as the 
| Bible has been read and taught to generation 
after generation of our race, and, although 
there has been much controversy in connection 
with religious education, there has always been 
agreement that no child should ever be de- 
prived of the Bible. It is the duty of English 
men and women, if they desire our Empire to 
remain a great Christian Commonwealth, to 
see that their children, the men and women of 
the next generation, are taught to read and to 


| know their Bible.”’ 


| THE BISHOP OF DORNAKAL: 


“‘India at the present time, more than ever 
before, needs the study of the Holy Scripture. 
India needs the Bible; India needs Jesus 
Christ: 


Gifls may be sent to the Secretaries, 


| THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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! FINANCE FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 1168.) OVERSEA FACTORS IN MARKET -DEPRESSION, 

Securities. This, in the ordinary way, would re-attract a 


certain amount of short money into the longer dated stocks 
for temporary employment in them but for the fear that gilt- 
edged stocks have seen their best days and may decline 
further. 

HEALTHIER MARKETS. 


In the absence, however, of any serious recrudescence of the | 


gold fears or other disconcerting influence affecting trade, and 


more especially internal trade, it seems likely that the . 
rise in commodity prices will be resumed before much | 
dJonger, and so restore the conditions which existed before the | 
gold scare, though the speculator will, it is to be hoped, be . 


slow to embark again upon the building up of speculative 
positions which threaten to become really harmful. The 
clearing of the speculative air, in fact, means that both the 
commodity markets and investment markets are upon a more 
natural and healthy basis than they have been for some time, 
while the process of real saving and growth of investment 
resources has not suffered interference. 


RECOVERY PROSPECTS. 


Apart from extraneous influences, therefore, a gradual © 


recovery in values may make its appearance at any time and 
probably it will show first in sound securities generally. Gilt- 
edged securities may not rise much more in view of the 
increasing capital requirements of trade and of Government 
borrowing, but there would not seem to be so much reason 
to fear a further heavy fall. After all, in pre-War days the 
average yield of Government stocks was round about 3} per 
cent., taking a long period, and the yield on long-term 
Government stocks is now 3} per cent. or more. There is, 
of course, the question of the higher rate of Income Tax, 
but the Income Tax applies to the income of all securities, so 
that it is not quite so great a factor as might be imagined, 
though it is not easy to accept the theory of some economic 
writers that Income Tax has no influence at all. 
DISADVANTAGES OF CAPITAL APPRECIATION. 

The question of investment is, after all, a relative matter. 
Rising security prices are not an advantage to the thrifty 
person who can look forward to more or less regular annual 
savings. Rising prices merely mean that each successive 
investment has to be made on less favourable terms as regards 
future income, whereas with falling prices a bigger annual 
‘income can be bought with the same amount of money and 
it is no use waiting for the bottom to be reached. I well 
remember, on a gloomy day in 1920, when Government credit 
,was in a parlous condition and investment securities as well 
as industrial shares were at very low prices, an elderly dealer, 
famed for his Northern shrewdness in the London Stock 
Exchange, met me with a cheerful smile. The reason, he 
confided, was that on that day the moment for which he had 
been waiting had arrived: the 4 per cent. Funding Loan had 
fallen below 67 and, irrespective of losses on realisations 
elsewhere and acting purely on general principles, he had 
placed the greater part of his fortune in the 4 per cent. 
‘Funding Loan. “I am satisfied,” he said, ‘* with the British 
Government’s guarantee to pay me 6 per cent. at any rate 
until 1960.” ‘Times, of course, have changed and his Funding 
Loan is worth even now nearly 60 per cent. more than it 
cost him, but the rise is of no advantage; it only means a 
bigger prospective burden for death duties, but at least his 
income is safe and was bought with far less capital than would 
be required today. 

INVESTING FOR INCOME. 

Yields are now much lower, but at least they are higher 
than they were six months ago, and there must be many 
people whose industrial investments, though not worth so 
much as they were, are nevertheless standing considerably 
higher, perhaps double in price what they were during the 
depression. An exchange from such a security into, say, the 
4 per cent. Funding Loan, today may represent a rate of 
interest of 7 per cent. or even more upon the worth of their 
capital a few years ago, and an exchange on better terms 
than would then have been possible. 

To such I would suggest that capital: gains elsewhere might 
well be converted even now into a safe income secure at least 
for another twenty-three years, for security of income, after 
all, should be the goal of the true investor. A. W. W. 
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BoTH business and prices on the Stock Exchange haye 
much to be desired during the past week, and events oy 
have emerged as the main cause of disturbance. Ag fay 
this country is concerned trade indices remain favourable 
enough apart from the possibility of some new labour trouble 
and the effect of higher production costs on industrial P 
Foreign news, on the other hand, has been definitely dis. 
. couraging. Severe labour disturbances in the United Stg 


Stock Exchange through some heavy falls among American 
stocks, remain as an impediment to activity, and the civil 
war in Spain is still a potentially depressing influence, 
have been reinforced during the past week by a fresh flight 
from the franc, and renewed reports from Johannesh 
' of fresh financial difficulties in that centre, doubtless a 
- aftermath of ‘the recent “gold scare.” This combination 

of adverse oversea developments is quite sufficient to haye 

kept most markets inactive and dull. 

* * * * 
RISING PAPER Costs. 
The problems which were successfully met during the pag 

’ year by the directors of Albert E. Reed and Company, the 
paper manufacturers, exist in smaller or greater degree jg 
many other branches of industry. Mr. A. Ralph Reed, the 
chairman and managing director, told- shareholders at the 
annual meeting, reported in another column, that the big 
advance in prices for wood pulp, the Company’s principal 
raw material, was the outstanding feature of the year’s trade, 
Costs in this direction had increased from 50 to I00 per cent, 
during the twelve months to the end of March last, and had 
since risen still further. Mr. Reed attributes this partly to 
increased cost of pulp production, but more to combined 
action on the part of pulp producers and to a strong demand, 
particularly from the United States market. In view of the 
strong opinions recently expressed upon the inherent strength 
of the pulp market, however, it is notable that Mr. Reed 
considers current prices to be much higher than can be 
justified on economic grounds. He said that it cannot be 
supposed that present prices will continue indefinitely, and 
that the problem of forward buying is, therefore, all the more 
difficult. In addition to higher prices for pulp, the Company 
has had to meet increased prices for coal and other materials 
and supplies, and a larger wages bill. Increased outgoings, 
however, have been met by higher selling prices and by forward 
buying of raw materials, and the chairman gave an encouraging 
account of prospects during the current financial year. 

In the absence of any unexpected burdens on the Company’s 
business it is hoped to place satisfactory results before share- 
holders, even allowing for the fact that an additional 300,000 
ordinary shares will then rank for dividend. By the time of 
the next meeting, the extensions at the Aylesford mills, for 
which the new capital was mainly required, should have been 
completed. The new plant is expected to increase total pro- 
duction by approximately 25 per cent., with substantial benefit 
to the profit earning capacity of the Company. 

* * * * 


HousinG ‘‘ BLACK-CoaT ” WoRKERS. 

In connexion with its issue of 44 per cent. Loan Stock, the 
British Housing Corporation has issued an interesting brochure 
setting out its objects. Although this Corporation is registered 
under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts, it is rather 
different in character from most other Property Societies 
similarly registered. The aim of the Corporation is to provide 
suitable dwellings to ‘* black-coat”’ workers, conveniently 
situated in relation to their places of business, at rentals of 
around £1 per week. It is claimed that the work of the Cor- 
poration has a distinct national value in that it will assist in 
the solution of the overcrowding problem by providing accom: 
modation on a suitable rental basis for those whose incomes 
prevent or should disqualify them from occupying subsidised 
houses. The sponsors of the Corporation hold that this 
alternative accommodation should enable Local Authorities 
to obtain possession of subsidised houses where occupied by 
persons now able to pay an economic rent. The first issue of 
the Corporation’s 44 percent. Loan Stock is limited to £250,000, 
offered at par in units of £5. 

The rules of the Corporation confer borrowing powers uf 
to £2,000,000, evidently with the object of providing for expan: 
sion of the Corporation’s activities in the future, and the 
brochure gave no indication of the extent to which, in the 
exercise of these powers, assets could be mortgaged in priority 
to the Loan Stock. A limited number of ordinary shares in 
the Corporation, of £1 each, are to be issued, applications from 
holders of the Loan Stock receiving preferential consideration. 

(Continued on page 1172.) 
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/ 
coMPANY MEETING 
(oPANY MEETING 


ALBERT E. REED & COMPANY LTD. 
INCREASE IN TRADING PROFITS 








que thirty-fourth ordinary general meeting of Albert E. Reed and 
o, Ltd., paper manufacturers, was held on June 11th at Southern 
, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 

Mr. A. Ralph Reed (Chairman and Managing Director) presided. 

The Secretary read the notice convening the meeting and the 

of the Auditors. 

The Chairman having proposed that the report and accounts be 

as read, continued: You will notice that the trading profit 
is higher by approximately £11,000 than that of the previous year. 
When I had the pleasure of addressing you a year ago I referred 
jp certain advances in manufacturing costs and stated that in spit: 
fa certain increase of output in the latter part of the year your 
directors felt that we should do well to maintain the results of that 
. The improvement which we are now able to put before you 
mables us to provide £20,000 for Reserve Fund, to increase our 
arty forward by £23,000, to cover the Preference dividend on the 
ger issue Of Preference shares and to provide a final dividend 
of per cent. on the Ordinary shares, thus again making 9 per cent. 
for the year. I trust that you will share the directors’ view that 
this result is satisfactory and that our proposals for dealing with 
the available balance are sound and prudent, especially in view of 
the larger amount of Ordinary share capital which will rank for 
dividend in the current year, remembering too that the extension 
for which this new capital is mainly required will not be completed 
jn time to give any actual return in that year. 

| should now like to say a word about the conditions which have 
been experienced in the papermaking industry in the year under 
review, and with which we are now confronted for the immediate 
future. The outstanding feature has been and is the relatively 
enormous advance in the market prices of our principal raw materials, 
namely the various kinds of woodpulp. During the twelve months 
ended March 31st last these pulp prices advanced to an extent 
varying from 50 per cent. to almost 100 per cent., depending upon 
the kind of woodpulp concerned, and since the end of March the 
upward movement has gone still further. 

It is true that the costs of production in the countries from which 
this woodpulp is supplied have risen substantially, especially in the 
cost of the wood from which the pulp is made. Generally speaking, 
however, the present prices are in our opinion much higher than 
ean be justified on economic grounds, having been stimulated partly 
by combined action on the part of the pulp producers and partly by 
avery strong demand, particularly from the United States market. 
Itcannot be supposed that the present prices will continue indefinitely 
and the problem of forward buying is, therefore, all the more 
difficult today. 

Most of our other materials and supplies have also shown a sub- 
stantial increase, especially the important item of coal, where, in 
common with other industries, we are faced not only with an all- 
round increase of contract prices but also with the greatest difficulty 
in obtaining our full requirements under our regular coitracts, 
while our supplies can only be augmented from other sou.rc:s with 
further difficulty and at much higher prices. Wages too have 
increased considerably and there is also 4n increase in holiday pay 
for our workers, which, however, we regard as the most welcome of 
all our increased commitments. 

During the year under review these extra costs have been covered, 
as stated in the director’s report, partly by higher selling prices 
for some of our products and partly by the customary forward con- 
tracts for raw materials. 1 may say that it has been our policy in 
recent times to purchase most of our supplies of raw materials as far 
ahead as we could clearly see our requirements and the suppliers 
were willing to sell. This practice is naturally serving us well under 
the conditions of a rising market, especially in an industry such as 
ours, where it is impossible to avoid a certain time-lag between an 
advance in the prices of raw materials and those of our finished 
products, but of course as time goes on the benefit of this policy tends 
to diminish as our older contracts expire, and the need for higher 
prices for our paper will thereby increase. 

During the current year, however, we may confidently expect that 
in the absence of any unexpected additions to our burdens of a sub- 
stantial nature we shall be able to at least maintain the results now put 
before you, in fact we shall hope that they will be regarded as satis- 
factory, even allowing for the fact that an additional 300,000 Ordinary 
shares will rank for dividend in respect of this year. 

At our next annual meeting we shall also hope to be able to tell 
you that the important extension at our Aylesford Mills, for which 
our new capital is mainly required, has been successfully started up. 
Excellent progress is being made with the construction work which 
is proceeding according to plan, and when this addition is completed 
and we have another very large high-speed paper machine running 
at Aylesford, we shall have still further advanced our claim to regard 
these mills as among the largest and most efficient in the world. 

When this-new plant comes into operation the total production of 
our mills should be increased to approximately 25 per cent. over that 
of the past year, and we may then look for substantial benefits to be 
reflected in the profit earning capacity of the company. 

Meanwhile we are not neglecting any opportunity of introducing 
the latest improvements into our manufacturing operations, or 
exploring every possible outlet for our products with a view to 
continuing in the future the progress and development which have 


(Continued at foot of next column.) 
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(Continued from previous column.) 


characterised our past years. This involves a certain amount of 
pioneer work in which our technical, research and sales staff are 
constantly engaged, and in which a full measure of support and 
assistance is given by our production staff in the mills in bringing 
this work to fruition. 

I take this opportunity of paying tribute to the efficiency and 
devotion shown by the whole of our staff which have contributed so 
largely to the satisfactory results which we are able to lay before 
you today and on which we so much rely for our future achievements. 

In conclusion I should like to record my appreciation of the unfail- 
ing support and valuable co-operation which I have received from 
my co-directors, especially in the case of Col. Sheldon and Mr. 
Edwards who, in their executive capacity, have borne so much of the 
burden of the everyday conduct of the business. 

I will now move that the Report and Accounts be adopted, and 
that a final dividend of 5 per cent. be declared on the Ordinary shares, 
making 9 per cent. for the year. 

Lt.-Col. W. H. Wild, D.S.O., seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 1170.) 


SouND RUBBER FINANCE. 

During the twenty-eight years of its existence, the United 
Sua Betong Rubber Estates has proved its high earning capacity, 
and Mr. J. G. Hay, the chairman, in his speech at last week’s 
annual meeting, discussed the financial policy of the board, 
which has contributed to the company’s success. Profits 
advanced during the past year to £132,436, compared with 
£85,013 in the preceding twelve months, enabling the board 
to increase the total distribution to 13} per cent. against 10 per 
cent., despite the larger amount of capital ranking for dividend. 
A sum of £20,000 is transferred from profit to general reserve, 
and the chairman told shareholders that the board would have 
liked to make that amount more, but made a liberal dividend 
distribution in view of the former lean years through which 
shareholders had passed, and also because earning prospects 
during the current year are reasonably encouraging. _Mr. Hay 
analysed the company’s reserves, totalling over £1,300,000, 
and showed that of this amount all but the general reserve of 
£180,000 was either tied up in the company’s fixed assets or 
earmarked for specific purposes. Nevertheless, the general 
reserve represents a respectable sum, even for a company of 
such considerable size, and, as Mr. Hay remarked, the financial 
position is one of unusual strength. 

AID. 
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DALMATIA 


YUGOSLAVIA 
& ALBANIA 


Tours, escorted throughout. 

16 days Economy Tour, 20 GNS. 
16 & 23 days De Luxe Tours, 
28 & 38 GNS. 

Regular departures June to October. 


Also large choice independent Tours from 
16 DAYS - 14 GNS. 
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THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO., 


LIVERPOOL, 3. London Agents: Royal 
Mail Lines, Ltd., Cockspur Street, S.W. 1, 
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ACROSS 4. See 35. 
1. Tipsy on H,O! 5. rev. Surely this woman mutt 
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_ is well satisfied.” 6. See 33. 
rt. Macbeth in Act1I sc. 2 wat 7. A Mohammedan physic, 
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15. How and where to save time ! —l 
18. Foreign parliament. 9. This will make the student 

see stars ! 


20. “‘ It is the secret sympathy, 
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day Book. on! 
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23. My first . unchecked in 10, public. 

my second in 1 across. ’ i 
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Asiatic country. 

34. Independent existence. 
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WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. Near Victoria Station. 
Evenings, 8.30. Matinées, Wednesday and Saturday, 2.30. 
Last 2 Weeks of A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY. 
A Comedy by Ivan Turgenev. 
GILLIAN SCAIFE. MARK DIGNAM. 
Seats bookable, 6/-, 3/6, 2/6. Box Office, Victoria 0283. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 








Paid up Capital ... £ 4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ae ae pie one <ae £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 


as a line. 


%for 135 73° eS 5 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 


and 10% for 52. 
7.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


Series discounts : 


24% for 6 insertions ; 





PERSONAL 





EASIDE HOLIDAYS — 2d. AN HOUR FOR 
EVERY 2s. we receive, we can give a very poor 
East End boy or girl 12 hours by the sea. How many 
may we have the joy of sending on your behalf ? Please 
reply, with remittance, to The Rev. PERCY INESUN 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Central 
Hall, 3 Bromley St., Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 


PEACEFUL s 
Y TOM LON 





ot, a rest, a smoke ; ’ 
has made of cares a joke. 





UTHORS.—Good Stories and Novels always 
wanted; also Articles, Poems, Songs, Music, Plays. 
—Send MSS. to CarLTons (U), 1§1 Nevill Road, N.16. 





“1 v~-wael COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book 
can... and I will.”—BritisH INSTITUTE OF 
Prac acesitne tae 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 





TEARLY EVERYONE CAN WRITE well enough 
to get into print if he knows what to write about. 
The Premier School’s SUBJECT CHART (copyright), 
‘ncluding hundreds of acceptable ideas and many 
valuable hints with SAMPLE LESSON, Prospectus. | 
and full details of postal tuition. free on application to 
PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Premier House. 
Brunswick Square, London, W.C. 1 





JORMAL HEALTH ” CENTRE, 8 Duncannon 

“| Street, Charing Cross Cer St. Martins- in-the- 

Fields), London, W.C.2. Highly successful treatment 

for nerve diseases and chronic siseneta. Vitometric 

Diagnosis. Consultation by appointment. Tel. : 
Whitehall 7256. Booklet on request. 





YEND Post Card for free sample of Lingford’s Iodized 
b Liver Salts.—Lincrorps Ltp.. Dept. S. The 
Model Factory. Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. 





O RELATIVES.—lInvalid or Aged Gentlepeople 
requiring Permanent or Temporary Nursing 
Attention, are cared for in a very comfortable Nursing 
Home near Harrow School. High medical and other 
recommendations. —GROSVENOR NuRSING HOME, 100 
High Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 








INVESTMENTS AND LOANS 


PPLICATIONS are invited by the MorTGAGE (LOAN 
d AND SECURITIES) Co., 46 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to 
arrange prompt advances on Reversions or Life Interest. 
Not exceeding 4} per cent. net interest. 











LECTURES 
EAGUE OF 





NATIONS UNION. 
At the 
QUEEN’S HALL 
MONDAY, JUNE 2ist, 1937, at 
LORD LYTTON 
Mr. P. ¥ NOEL BAKER, M.P. 
HON. WALTER NASH 
PROFE —_— OSs Cc saa EJO 


Chai 
DR. GIL BE RT MURRAY 
will speak on 
HOW TO 


STOP THE WAR IN_ SPAIN 

Seats (numbered and reserved) Is., 2s. 6d., §s., and a 

limited number of free tickets. Apply to the LEAGUE 

OF NATIONS UNION, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, 
S.W. 1. 


On 8 p.m. 
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HE Associations of Assistant Masters and Mis- 








tresses Summer School, Selwyn College, Aug. 
13th—23rd. Open forum with Pearl Adam, W. G. 
de Burgh, Arthur Eddington, Ronald Gurner, Middle- | 
ton Murry, Edith Sitwell, Freda Utley, Arnold Wilson, | 
Humbert Wolfe. —SECRETARY, 29 Gordon Square, | 
C.z 





HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS er Freeston, 
M.A.Oxon., Miss Nanco, B.A.Lond., and 


experienced staff) undertake coaching for all University, | | 


School, and Civil Service examinations. (Men or women 
students.) Modern Language classes. English for 
foreigners. Small groups for Matriculation and School ' 
Certificate work. Individual tuition in weak subjects. 
Reasonable charges. For prospectus, advice, and list 
of recent successes, apply 50 Westminster Palace Gardens, 
S.W. 1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). Interviews 

by appointment only. Tel.: Victoria 2976. 


A WORLD TOUR WITHOUT COMPARE 


for a select party, first-class escorted throughout. Dec. 10 
to June 26, 1938. Embracing every continent, 30 
countries. 50 Ports of call with excursions, 40,000 miles. 
ALL FOR 570 GUINEAS INCLUSIVE. 
Apply Mr. S.P., 
I. T. WORLD TOURS, 
4 LISLE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
(N. side Leicester Sq.). "Phone: Whi. 2948/9. 

















Visit Soviet Sinie® 


and the Norwegian 
Fjords this Summer. 


Itinerary :-— 
Bergen, Ulvik, Eidfjord 
Stockholm, Leningrad 
(for Moscow), Helsingfors, 
Travemunde and Copenhagen. 
20 days. Min. Rate: 36 Gns. 
From South :mpton 
Also: July 31— Turkey and 
Dalmatia, 21 days from 36 Gus. 
Sept. 25—Greece, Holy Land, 
Egypt, 25 days from 43 Gns, 


Lirsited Membership-—1st class only. 


For Further Particulars—Your Local Agent, cr 


WORLD’s GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 
(WHltehall 5100), and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, 


Liverpool, Southampton, Bristol, Birmingham,.Man- 
chester, Newcastle, yell Dundee, Belfast & Dublin 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Practical Training for Social, Professional and 


Business Posts. Residential Clubs. Seven months’ 
Course £ss- Prospectus from 


Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 





"ie UNIVERSITY (Estab. 1896), Irvington, 
_ Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A., offers by corres- 
ondence, undergraduate and graduate courses in Arts, 
eligion, Sociology, &c., leading to degrees ; individual 
instruction : reasonable fees: catalogue on request. 


Hoe CIVIL, CONSULAR, I.C.S., F.O., TAXES. 
Final Short Course June 21st to July 2nd.— 
Davies’s. 1 Holland Park. W. 11. 





Park 4414. 


ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
(Under Distinguished Patronage) 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional So Politicians or Business men. 

NDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply. 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 

SECRETARIAL COLLEGE FOR 


— 

i GENTLEWOMEN 
57 Duke STREET, GROSVENOR Square, W. 1. 
Well-paid positions assured to all students. 
For Prospectus call or ‘phane May. 3111. 











‘HE INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 
invites inquiries from those requiring expert 
Private Secretaries of either sex. (No fees.-—8 New 
Court Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. (Phone: Hol. 2208.) 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


AY THORS invited submit MSS. of all types to Pub- 

lishers of 40 years’ standing. Fiction specially 
required ; £50 Cash offered for Poems. Full parti- 
culars, with Current Catalogue, free. No reading fees. 
— STOCKWELL, LtpD., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 








ARN MONEY writing tiny sentiments. <6 English 
“4 and American firms waiting. Details free.— 
SALEs Service, 1 (S.) Glenside, Plymouth. 





I ITERARY Ty -.* Trans.. &c., promptly ex., MSS. 
_dIS, 1,000 wor Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFARLANE(C), The Study,96MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea. 





UBLISHER ‘has Opening for Poems, Essays, 
Novels, &c. Also songs and instrumental Music.— 
Send MSS. or call, Dept. X., SALLE LIMITED, 47 Old 
Compton Street, London, W.t. Phone Gerrard $397. 





XNONG POEMS WANTF D.—Songs & musical comps. 
) also considered for pubiication. Terms by arrangement 
—PETER DEREK LTD., Z.B., 140A Shaftesbury Av., W.C.2. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


SDAILE 


y) 

KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
from 10 to 18 years. 
Headmistress—Mrs. D. Calembert, M.A. (Hons.) 
Thorough General Education. All Games. 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fields 





For Prospectus apply L. G. Langwill, C.A. 
Clerk to the Governors, 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 3 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public schoo! 

on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 

| fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 

| Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 

| University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art 
Music. Domestic Science. ees £120-180 p.a. 


SONGS and POEMS wanted for broadcasting ; 
, various types. Good royalties paid.—EvROPEAN 
| Rucancaqeues SERVICES, 197 Victoria Street, S.W.1 





UTOR-JOURNALIST of repute offers Fay most 
exclusive Training.—BM/TYPE, W.C 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Plays, &c., 

promptly executed, 1s. 1,000 words. carbon 3d. 

1,000 words.—Muss Lawson, 9 Tudor Road, Sutton 
Coldfield, Birmingham. 





\ ’RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INsTITUTE (Dept. 85D). Palace Gate. W. 8. 








PUBLICATIONS 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, W. 1.—Sound 

modern education from Preparatory to University | 

| standard. Special Courses for older girls. Games, | 

| Musicianship, Art, Handicrafts, &c.—Particulars from 
PRINCIPAL, 43-7 Harley Street, W. 1. 





FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


We can supply, IMMEDIATELY, all 


BOOKS 


revtenge or advertised in 
The Spectator.” 








IHE ARYAN PATH, THE NOBLE PATH OF 
ALL TIMES. June issue: A Call to Religious 
Revolution: J. Middleton Murry; Man the Maker 
of Historical Cycles: James Truslow Adams; Friend- 
ship, Solitude and Contemplation: Irwin Edman. 
Other articles and reviews by well-known writers. 
Subscription 12s. per annum. Single copies 1s. 6d.— 
S. Dept.. 17 Gt. Cumberland Place, London, W. 1. 











IF YOU HATE LONDON’S NOISE . 


CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL offers you 
almosp country quiet within easy 
reach of the City and West End 
Beautifully appointed with a staff 
concerned for your comfort, and 
terms from as littl as £220 
weekly for full board. 
Write or ‘phone for brochure. 





119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (12 lines). 












CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL, 


18 Anerley Hill, Crystai Palace, S.E. 19. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 


OLIDAYS mean Health to thousands of Londcn’s 
poor or crippled children. Won’t you send 
a — to give one of them a fortnight by the 


* ‘SH AFTESBURY SOCIETY AND R.S.U.. 
32 John Street, London, W.C. tr. 








EDUCED income and Dividends. The Alexandra 

b Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1. gratefully acknowledged. 











CINEMAS 


cA D 8M YY Oe Ta. 
Oxford Street. Ger. 
Last week “ BURGT HEATER * (U). 
Commencing Friday, June 2sth, 
the great Russian Dram 
“WE FROM KRONS’ TADT ed 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 








TO EDINBURGH? 


P OMING 
J 
MACKIE’S 


Serve excellent meals in pleasant rooms at 
108 PRINCES STREET. 
Opposite the Castle. 





( (HAMPAGNE CIDER at its best. any you nave 
/ tried the “ Quantock Vale” Brand, the Premier 
Cider of England, you will never wish for better. Finest 
quality in cask and bottle at moderate prices, direct from 
producers. Send for booklet.—QUANTOCK VALE CIDER 
Co., Lirp., North Petherton, Somerset. 





Obtainable from 
All leading Chemists, 
Hairdressers, Stores, etc, 


Sole Manufacturers :* 
¥ JAMES NEILL& CO. (Sheffield) LIMITED. 








eee :ST KENYA COFFEE, freshly roasted, berry 








or ground, 3 Ib. tor §s. 6d. 5 post paid in U.K.— 5 2 lee 
RaLpH RICHARDSON, Coffee Planter, Ware, Herts. HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
and still THE RE D HOUSE, 
WANTED TO PURCHASE comfortably within reach of London, comfortably 





COPIES WANTED. 
Best prices, with postage or collection in London. 


h EVIEW 
J. CLARKE HALL, LTD., 146 Fleet St., E.C.4 (Cen. 4116). 








MISCELLANEOUS 








ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


H’“S YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 
“ BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe. Extermination guaranteed. From Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HowartTus, 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 








| R.A.C, 


out of reach of London’s crowds and noise. Golf, 
tennis, swimming and all the joys of the country at | 
your command ... nights of perfect repose; days 
without a domestic care. ten acres of garden . 
an hotel where it is a pleasure to be “ at home.” 
THE RED HOUSE 
LEATHERHEAD 

36 minutes trom Waterloo. Bridge, Billiards. 

Write to Mrs. Prior, Resident Proprietress, or 
‘phone 164. 





I ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.r.) 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. week!y.—Vict. 3347. 





yas SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 
Illustrated Guide from R. Lusu, Manager. 


water. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything | 
g y gz 
to sell or professional services to offer are invited to | 


bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per i insertion, 
and should rea ar The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

yeek. Bindi d :—24% for 6 insertions; 5°) for 13; 
per 26 and 10% for 52. 











HOLIDAYS 








beer a SPA, in the heart of the 
parable Cotswolds and centre for tours to the Wye 
and Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, &c. indless enter- 
tainment, Sport for all. Illus. Cheltenham and Cotswold 
Guide free trom Dept. 19, Town Hall, Cheltenham. 











ARROGATE — HEALTH — HOLIDAYS. — Ali 
ailments treated. 88 Healing springs. Superb 
holiday centre; all sports, entertainments. Yorkshire 
Dales. Wonderful air, moors. 1d. a mile by rail. Guide, 
M. WicsHere, Information Bureau or L.N.E.R. Agencies. 


Incom- 








DINBURGH. —THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville | 


ve rescent. Tgms.: ‘“Melcrest”” Edinburgh. 





\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
i Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres 

day. Illus. Brochure free. 


EFRESH 


Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
Two Resident Physicians. 





YOURSELVES in English Country. 
(3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
> managed by the 
!FRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GeorGeE’s Hore, 
Street, W. 1 


YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 

\) quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List ** S,”’ stating requirements, to “* SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 
poe ICK CLUBLTD. (21 St. George’s Sq.,S W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast §s. night or 30s. w’kly : with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. wkly. —Vict. 7289. 


Ask for mars gd List 
‘EL 





193 REGENT 














| SHREWSBURY (nr. 


HOUSE TO LET 


NOTTAGE BY THE SEA, with private Prgmnenade 

/ _and beach, at SANDGATE, nr. FOLKESTONE. 
To Let, Furnished, first 2 weeks Aug. Ev ae ae 
ence.—Full particulars from D. C. MINTER, 30 Green. 
croft Gardens, London, N.W. 6. 











WHERE TO STAY 





EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE. —Victoria Hotel. Phone 2, 
Largest &most modern. Unique grounds & balconies, 





GUEST HOUSES, &c. 








Guest House, Watton-at- 
26 miles from London, in 
park with swimming pool, tennis, 
extensive library, garage ; ideal for holidays, rest, 
convalescence. From 3} ee 


ROGMORE HAL ' 
Stone, Hertford, 
beautiful private 


RE :COMME NDE D BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELPFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH. (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATE R AND SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean).— TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS 
CAPEL CURIG.—(N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—-CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)._STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY 
GLASGOW.—MORDP’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 








UEEN’S 
HUNS’ TANTON. —LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 


KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.-L ae -H RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA. TAL raat 4 ON HOUSE. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—ARUNDELHOTEL, 7 Baia W.C. 
—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., Wx. 
—DE VERE, gg W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 
—UNITE “x i “laaaan 98-102 Cromw ell 


Rd., S.W. 
MANCHESTER.—BOW BON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
| NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 






Tel. 31295. | OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
| OVERSTRAND.—(nr, Cromer).—-OVERSTRAND 


PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

PORTREE (Isle ot Skye).—ROYAL 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M. )—PERWICK Bay & LINKs. 

RHOSNEIGR (Angle —BAY. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SE: GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwa!l)—TREGENNA Cc eA E. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 

TRY HOTEL. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 

SELBY (Yorks.)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 

.—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 

SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL 

SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK. HYDRO Horii. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS. 

TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 

TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton.).—HUNTL .¥. 

TORQUAY. os fo :N COURT PRIVATE 


TROSE IN HALL. 
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P Fhe Lo 


7, Cuancery LANE, LONDON 
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